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From the San Francisco Bulletin, 


AN ARCTIC VISION, 


Wuere the short-legged Esquimaux 
Waddle in the ice and snow, 

And the playful polar bear 

Nips the hunter unaware ; 

Where by day they track the ermine 
And by night another vermin — 
Segment of the frigid zone, 

Where the temperature alone 
Warms on St. Elias’s cone ; 

Polar dock, where Nature slips 
From the ways hericy ships ; 

Land of fox and deer and sable, 
Shore end of our western cable — 
Let the news that flying goes 

Thrill through all your Arctic floes 
And reverberate the boast 

From the cliffs of Beechey’s coast, 
’ Till the tidings, circling round 
Every bay of Norton Sound, 
Throw the vocal tide-wave back 

To the isles of Kodiac. 

Let the stately polar bears. 

Waltz around the pole in pairs, 
And the walrus in his glee 

Bare his tusk of ivory ; 

While the bold sea unicorn 

Calmly takes an extra horn ; 

All ye polar skies, reveal your 
Very rarest of parhelia ; 

Trip it, all ye Merry Dancers, 

In the airiest of lancers ; 

Slide, ye solemn glaciers, slide, 
One inch farther to the tide, 

Nor in wild precipitation 

Upset Tyndall’s calculation. 

Know you not what fate awaits you, 
Or to whom the future mates you ? 
All ye icebergs make salaam — 
You belong to Uncle Sam! 


On the spot where Eugene Sue 
Led his wretched Wandering Jew, 
Stands a form whose features strike 
Russ and Esquimaux alike. 

He it is whom Skalds of old 

In their Runic rhymes foretold ; 
Lean of flank and lank of jaw, 

See the real Northern Thor! 

See the awful Yankee leering 
Just across the Straits of Behring. 
On the drifted snow, too plain, 
Sinks his fresh tobacco stain 

Just beside the deep inden- 

Tation of his Number 10. 


Leaning on his icy hammer 
Stands the hero of this drama, 
And above the wild duck’s clamor. 
In his own peculiar grammar, 
With its lingual disguises, 

Lo, the Arctic prologue rises : 

“ Wa’ll I reckon ’tain’t so bad, 
Seein’ ez twas all they had; 





AN ARCTIC VISION.—VERSES. 


True the Springs are rather late 

And early Falls predominate ; 

But the ice crop’s pretty sure, 

And the air is kinder pure ; 

*Taint so very mean a trade, 

When the land is all surveyed. 

There’s a right smart chance for fur chase 
All along this recent purchase, 

And unless the stories fail, 

Every fish from cod to whale ; 

Rocks, too ; mebbee quartz ; let’s see — 
’T would be strange if there should be — 
Seems I’ve heerd such stories told : 
Eh! — why, bless us — yes, it’s gold!” 


While the blows are falling thick 
From his California pick, 

You may recognise the Thor 

Of the vision that I saw — 
Freed from legendary glamour, 


See the real magician’s hammer. 
F. B. H. 





VERSES: 


Composed on the Russian Proverb, ‘‘ Two hands 
upon the breast, and the work is over.” 
) 2 
Two hands upon the breast, the work is over — 
The warfare o'er ; 
And they who here have toiled and striven in 
faith, 
Shall fight no more. 


II. 
Two hands upon the breast, the work is over ; 
And then the promised rest, 
Which yet remaineth for the Lord’s own people 
Who have His name confessed. 


III. 
Two hands upon the breast, the work is over ; 
And then that shore, 
Where we shall meet again those loved ones 
whom 
God took before. 


Iv. 
Two hands upon the breast, the work is over ; 
Soon shall we stand 
Where sin’s no more, and tears are wiped away 
By God’s own hand. 


v. 

Two hands upon the breast, the work is over ; 
So let our bodies Jie ! 

Lord, may our souls be borne by shining angels 
To Thee on high. 


I. 
Or, if Thou wilt that we should stay here 
longer, 
Father, for Thy dear Son, 
Give us Thy Spirit to say meekly, humbly — 
Thy wiil, not ours, be done! 
— Christian Society. ° 
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From the Edinburgh Review. 


1. Historical and Statistical Information 
respecting the History, Condition, and 
Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the Unit- 
ed States. Collected and prepared under 
the direction of the Bureau of Indian 

Affairs, by Henry Rowe ScHooucraFt 

(CoxcraFt). Illustrated by S. East- 

MAN, Capt. U. S. Navy. 6 vols. 4to. 

Philadelphia : 1851 — 1860. 

Antiquities of the State of New York: 
with a Supplement on the Antiquities of 
the West (reprinted from the Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge). By Erura- 
1m GEORGE Squier. 8vo. Buffalo: 
1851. 

3. Views of Ancient Monuments in Cen- 
tral America, Chiapas, and Yucatan, 
with an Introduction. By FREDERICK 
CatHERWwoon. Fol. London: 1844. 

4. Seven Years’ Residence in the Great 
Deserts of North America. Illustrated. 
By the Abbé Emanuet DoMENECH. 
2 vols. 8vo. London: 1860. 

5. Anahuac; or Mezico and the Mezicans, 
Ancient and Modern. With a Map and 
Tilustrations. By Epwarp B. Tyr or. 
8vo. London: 1861. 


id 


Tue northern continent of America af- 
fords, though it might seem otherwise, an 
extensive field for archeological research 
and an excellent test of the true value of 
the theories which have been propounded 
as to the origin of civilization and of art in 
the eastern hemisphere. Historically as 
well as geographically, the area is almost 
unbounded, and has been occupied, in all 
probability, from the remotest antiquity, by 
different nations, if not by different races 
of mankind, in various stages of social, po- 
litical, and intellectual development. The 
ancient remains, many of which are in a 
singularly perfect condition, considering 
the lapse of so many centuries, are calculat- 
ed to impress the most stolid beholder with 
admiration and awe. Unlike the relies of 
antiquity in the Old World, they have suf- 
fered less from the vandalism of man than 
from the ravages of time. The advancing 
immigrant and the retreating Indian — 
each in his turn —have contributed to 
their preservation ; the one from economi- 
cal, the other from superstitious motives. 
Their number is so vast, their distribution 
so unequal, and their character so diverse 
as to render any attempt at a classification 
— in this place at least — a profitless task. 
From Gautemala to Upper Canada, and 
from thé Atlantic to the Pacifie Ocean, the 
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surface is strewn with stupendous ruins of 
pyramidal temples and tumuli, entrenched 
camps and fortifications, walled towns and 
villages, amphitheatres and pictorial grot- 
tos, embankments and bridges, towers and 
obelisks, wells and aqueducts, high roads 
and causeways, gardens and artificial mead- 
ows; the greater part of which were de- 
signed, constructed, and maintained by nu- 
merous, intelligent, and skilful races of men 
who have long since disappeared from the 
several scenes of their labour, bequeathing to 
posterity no written, nor even a solitary tra- 
ditional memorial of themselves or of their 
ancestors. Some portion of their history, 
nevertheless, may be dimly discerned by 
the light of analogy. But before speculat- 
ing on their probable origin, or determining 
to what particular branch of the human 
family they belonged, or from whom they 
derived elementary instruction in the arts 
and conveniences of life, let us take a 
glance at their country, as it presented it- 
self to the astonished gaze of the Span- 
iards at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century. 

In that age, the continent of North 
America, so far as relates to its territorial 
divisions, its political circumstances, and 
the dispersion of its multitudinous families, 
differed less than might be supposed from 
its present condition. Then, as now, fixed 
communities and nomadic tribes divided 
the soil between them. In their respective 
modes of existence, the best of the inhabi- 
tants exhibited but an imperfect civiliza- 
tion, and the worst of them but a qualified 
barbarism ; the first were emerging from, 
and the second were sinking into, a state 
of social decrepitude and moral ruin. Nor 
is this the only instance of the verification 
in the New World of the maxim in the 
Old, that history reproduces itself. As in 
the nineteenth so in the sixteenth century, 
one great national confederation eclipsed 
all the surrounding principalities or king- 
doms. The ancient Mexican League, in- 
cluding the several sovereignties of Anahu- 
ac, Tezeuco, and Tlacopan, occupied that 
pre-eminent position, and exercised that 
paramount influence, north of the Tropic 
of Cancer, which has since become the in- 
disputable inheritance of the United States. 
Less intelligent and humane than the Acol- 
huans and Nahuatlacas, the founders 


respectively of Tezcueo and Tlacopan, but 
more warlike and ambitious than either, the 
Aztecas of Mexico assumed the lead in all 
military and aggressive enterprises, and 
were gradually extending their dominion, 
which already reached from the 14th to the 
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21st degree of north latitude, and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, when they 
were startled by the sudden apparition of 
the Spaniards. The story of their tragical 
conquest, as has been remarked, reads more 
like a fiction of romance than a chapter in 
the annals of mankind. But with that 
story, excepting so faras concerns the prog- 
ress which the unfortunate Aztecas had 
made in civilization and the arts, we have 
little to do in this place. Their conquer- 
ors in penetrating Central America, and 
reaching the elevated regions of Anahuac, 
were not less astonished by the multitude 
of stately and populous cities than by the 
wealth and magnificence of the tropical 
landscape. Both were a surprise and sur- 
passingly beautiful to the hardy invaders. 
‘When I beheld the delicious scenery 
around me,’ exclaims that honest old sol- 
dier, Bernal Diaz, ‘I thought we had been 
transported by magic to the terrestrial par- 
adise. . . . Some of our men, who had vis- 
ited both Rome and Constantinople, de- 
clared that they had not seen anything 
comparable in those cities for convenient 
and regular distribution, or for numbers of 
eople.’ Works of public utility, some 
uilt of brick and some of stone, were visi- 
ble in every direction, many of which in 
magnitude as well as in grandeur rivalled 
the most celebrated structures of antiquity 
in the Old World. The terraced-pyramid 
of Cholula, in the sacred province of Pue- 
bla, which was crowned with an elaborately 
decorated teocalli, or ‘house of God,’ and 
which was built, it has been supposed, upon 
the model of the Temple of Belus, described 
by Herodotus, covered an area double that 
of the largest of the Egyptian pyramids; 
but its altitude was greatly disproportioned 
to the vast extent of its base, being no 
more than 177 feet, or a third only of that 
of Cheops. The interior walls of the teo- 
calli were adorned with curiously wrought 
plates of silver and gold, profusely studded 
with gems. A much greater expenditure 
of wealth and ingenuity was bestowed upon 
the shrine of the tutelary god, whose statue, 
larger than life, was graved in the most 
durable stone, and painted in the most gor- 
geous colours. There was not a city or 
populous village within the confines of the 
Anahuacan territory, or in the provinces to 
the south of it, which could not boast of a 
temple more or less conspicuous for its m 
nitude and sumptuous embellishment:. In 
fact, storied palaces of princes and nobles, 
each elevated on a series of artificial plat- 
forms, with magnificent flights of steps 
reaching to the summit; long ranges of 
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searcely inferior terraced buildings, with 
pillared fagades fantastically earved, which 
were exclusively set apart for the Mexican 
priesthood ; and gigantic lithic monuments 
bearing the mystical emblems of Sabean, 
Phallic, and Ophite worship, met the gaze 
of the Spanish soldier whithersoever he 
turned himself. 

But architecture was not the only art 
practised by the ancient Mexican. He was 
equally skilled in metallurgy. Gold, silver, 
copper, Jead, and tin were the five metals 
that his country produced, or that were 
known to him; and in manipulating these 
he was confessedly not inferior to the ex- 
— craftsman in Europe. His tools for 

ewing the toughest timber, as well as for 
dressing the hardest rock, were made of 
copper alloyed with a small proportion of 
tin. He found in that composite metal an 
efficient substitute for iron and steel. His 
sculptured images, cut out of solid blocks of 
basalt, are marvellous specimens of manual 
skill. Swords, knives, and other imple- 
ments, requiring the keenest edge, were 
made of obsidian, a most difficult and in- 
tractable material of volcanic origin, which 
he split into the desired form with amazing 
dexterity. Long after the subjugation of 
his country by the Spaniards, he set little 
store by that metal the possession of which 
so many of our modern archeologists per- 
sist in making the sole criterion of a civil- 
ised condition. His skill and industry as a 
mechanic may be judged from a remarkable 
passage in Mr. Tylor’s ‘ Anahuac ’: — 


‘In the ploughed fields, in the neighbour- 
hood [of Tezcuco], we made (says that gentle- 
man) repeated trials whether it was possible to 
stand still in any spot where there was no relic 
of Old Mexico within our reach; but this we 
could not do. Everywhere the ground was full 
of unglazed pottery and obsidian, and we even 
found arrows and clay figures that were good 
enough for a museum.’ (P. 147.) 


The Aztecas were likewise indefatigable 
tillers of the ground; and the East — and 
through the East the whole world — is in- 
debted to them for the successful cultivation 
of the maize and cotton plants. Their 
famous floating parterres, on the great lake 
of Tezcuco, bore witness to their singular 
taste and ingenuity as florieulturists and 
gardeners. Like the Egyptians, they had 
contrived a pictorial method of reeording 
events, and so of perpetuating amongst 
themselves, if not for the advantage of alien 
posterities, the chief particulars of their his- 
tory. It cannot be said with certainty, but 
the fact is far from improbable, that they 
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had invented a phonographical as well as a 
hieroglyphical character. They had even 
made some advancement in the physical 
sciences, especially in astronomy ; and had 
a solar year with intercalations more accu- 
rately calculated than ‘that of the Greeks 
and Romans. But neither the greatest 
progress in the mechanical arts and physi- 
cal sciences, nor the possession of the most 
ingenious and equitable code of laws, and 
its due administration, will compensate for 
the absence of a humanising, if not spiritual- 
ising, system of religion. The bloody ritu- 
al of the Aztecan priesthood constitutes by 
far the foulest page in the humiliating re- 
gister of superstition and fanaticism. The 
rites of Moloch and Astaroth appear merci- 
ful when contrasted with those of Mexitli 
and Teoyaomiqni, whose abominable altars, 
from sunrise to sunset, reeked with the 
fumes of human gore. The victims were 
usually captives taken on the battle-field. 
The effects of national depravity, unhappi- 
ly, are not to be restricted to the limits of 
the country within which it originates; on 
the contrary, like circles made ‘by the fall- 
ing of a stone on a pool of water, they con- 
tinue to expand with irresistible momentum 
until the area — be it small or be it large. 
an island or a continent—is completely 
overspread. Thus, to this day, the baneful 
effects of former cruelty in Mexico are still 
widely felt on the northern continent of 
America. The untutored descendants of 
those people whom the Aztecas so relent- 
lessly pursued — we allude to the unsettled 
and degenerate Indians wandering over the 
vast deserts to the west of the Mississippi — 
still retaliate upon their neighbours the 
shocking barbarities which their ancestors 
endured ; and were any additional evidence 
required in support of the true origin of the 
lingering practice, it is conveyed in the fact 
that they likewise excuse themselves with 
the plea of a 1s less sacred than 
urgent. The Old World adage, ‘ we live 
more by example than by reason,’ expresses 
in brief the moral status of every savage 
community. 

The national records of the Aztecas, con- 
firmed in a great measure by the observa- 
tions of their conquerors, establish several 
most interesting and important facts in the 
natural history of civilisation. When first 
confronted by the Spaniards they had been 
seated in Mexico rather less than one hun- 
dred and fifty years. Towards the close 
of the twelfth century of our era, they had 
migrated from a spot traditionally known 
as Atzlan, or ‘the country of water ;’ most 
likely the territory inclosed within the an- 
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gle formed by the junction of the Rio Col- 
orado and the Rio Gila, at the head of the 
Gulf of California. They did not reach 
the tableland of Anahuac, however, until 
the year 1324. No date in their history 
has been better established than this. We 
have an indubitable instance, therefore, of 
a nomadic horde suddenly suppressing the 
instincts of their nature, relinquishing the 
habits of savage life, becoming a perma- 
nently settled people, developing a capacity 
for political organisation, raising stupen- 
dous piles of brick and stone, constructing 
and embellishing innumerable cities, culti- 
vating the arts and sciences, and making 
such advancement in astronomy more par- 
ticularly, as not only to rival but to surpass 
that which was made by the most enlight- 
ened nations of antiquity in Asia and Eu- 
rope. And all these astonishing results are 
crowded within the comparatively limited 
space of a century and ahalf! We are 
left in no doubt, moreover, whence this 
extraordinary people, and the tribes associ- 
ated with them, derived much of their 
civilization, and a knowledge at least of 
architecture —facts which are quite as 
remarkable as those just mentioned. The 
Mexican empire was built upon the ruins of 
that of the Toltecas, who, in the eleventh 
century, had been overwhelmed by the 
successive calamities of war, famine, and 
pestilence. Like the Aztecas, the Toltecas 
had travelled originally from the north- 
western parts of the continent; and, ac- 
cording to the local historians contempora- 
ry with the first Spanish adventurers, had 
occupied the vale of Anahuac from the 
seventh century of our era. They are said 
to have been established in New Mexico 
from 300 B.c., which, we may observe by 
the way, is the earliest assumed date in the 
annals of the aboriginal Americans. The 
origin of the Toltecas is shrouded in mytho- 
logical fable. It was traditionally held that 
their ancestors had migrated from ‘the 
distant east, beyond immense seas and 
lands.’ They had wrested the territory of 
Anahuac from a powerful nation called the 
Ulmecas, or Olmecas, who, in their turn, 
had displaced the Quinimes, a fabulous race 
of giants. The light of documentary histo- 
ry just reflects the declining years of the 
Toltecan dominion, and discloses to our 
view the pre-eminent position which they 
held in the eyes of their contemporaries, 
and the favourable influence that they exer- 
cised over them. Of all the ancient Amer- 
ican nations of whom tradition or history 
has preserved any notice, these people were 
by far the most civilised aol tngeatens 
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Humboldt has designated them the Pelasgi| the States of the Union bordering on the 
of the western hemisphere, and Prescott | Gulf of Mexico. In those States, more es- 
states that their tribal appellation is syn-| pecially, he who runs may read one of the 
onymous with architect. The survivors of | earliest chapters in the history of his species 
their race, when driven from their old hab- | after the Dispersion ; or find, if he will, the 
itations, retreated towards the Isthmus of| very counterpart of — 
Panama, and scattered themselves about 
Yucatan, Guatemala, and Nicaragua, where ‘ The fallen towers 
their presence may be traced to this day in | Of Babylon, the eternal pyramids, 
the language of the people and in the num-| Memphis and Thekes, and whatso’er of strange 
berless ruins of once beautiful structures. Sculptur’d on alabaster obelisk, _ 
Spanish intolerance in the New World, | bab og ot tomb, waa cen “ge 
at the period of the conquest, which in- re ae a Cee 
volved the loss of so many precious memo-| ~ . 
rials of a primitive people, and Spanish} For the western hemisphere can boast of 
jealousy in subsequent times, which denied | an Egypt as well as the eastern. 
the foreigner access to, and almost a glimpse | The aboriginal monuments of North 
of, the vanquished territories, will abundant- | America, including those of Mexico and of 
ly account for the ignorance of Europeans | the provinces to the south of it, are clearly 
in general, and of such authors as Robert-} referable to three distinct and, possibly, 
son in particular, as to the real condition of | very widely-separated epochs in the pre-Co- 
America in the pre-Columbian ages. For | lumbian history of the continent. For con- 
his well-known history, that admirable | veniency’s sake we shall designate these 
writer was exclusively dependent upon | epochs respectively the Earliest, the Inter- 
Spanish authorities; whose national, to say | mediate, and the Recent; and agreeably 
nothing of their ecclesiastical prejudices | with what has gone before, we shall invert 
(nine-tenths of them were churchmen),| the order of this sequence. By this ar- 
would necessarily make them reluctant if| rangement we shall hope to establisk the 
not treacherous guides. Hence he was led to | general fact of mankind in the New World 
believe that, excepting within the limits of | — whatever may have been their destiny 
the two great monarchies of Mexico and|in the Old—never having extinguished 
Peru, the whole continent of America had | that spark of divinity which was originally 
been, from the earliest epoch, the abode of; kindled within them; or, in other words, 
uncivilised men. ‘ There is not’ (says he*) | wholly lost that civilisation which they had 
‘in all the extent of the vast empire a sin-| inherited from their progenitors, the first 
gle monument, or vestige of any building, |} wanderers from the northern regions of In- 
more ancient than the conquest;’ and | dia, that ‘ real primordial land’ (as Schle- 
again: ‘The iohabitants of the New| gel emphatically calls it), where everything 
World were in astate of society so extreme- | combines to point out a common origin of 
ly rude as to be unacquainted with those | our faith, our knowledge, and our history. 
arts which are the first essays of human in-| By ‘civilisation’ we simply mean, in this 
genuity in its advance towards improve-| place, the converse of barbarism. There 
ment.’ When the historian thus expressed | have been throughout all time divers phases 
himself he was totally ignorant not only of | of civilisation, as well as divers populations 
the existence of those remarkable edifices in | in the world — an agrestic as well as an 
Central America which have been recently | urban civilization; and the progress 
exhumed from the depths of tropical vegeta-| achieved, in either case, has depended as 
tion —all incontestably proving that the | much upon local resources as upon the idio- 
builders of them, insead of being, as he too | synerasy of the people. To what degree of 
hastily conluded, a savage and uncultivated | civilisation the North American nations in 
people, had made, on the contrary, very | pre-historical times had attained, can only 
considerable progress in civilisation and in| be judged analogically, or by comparing 
the higher branches of art— but also of| their structural monuments and relics of art 
those much more ancient monuments, | with those of the most cultivated people of 
which, according to local report, ‘may be | antiquity in the Old World. In the new 
counted by thousands and by tens of thou-| edition of Mr. Fergusson’s History of Archi- 
sands,’ and which are to be found, for the | tecture, which is a monument of erudition, 
most part, on the alluvions of the Mississip-| taste, and ingenious reasoning, the author 
pi and Missouri, and, to a lesser extent, in | has devoted a chapter to the architectural 
remains of the early American peoples, and 
* Hist. of Amer. b. iv. has shown that whatever can now be known 
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of those extinct and unrecorded races must 
be derived from a searching comparison of 
the structures they left behind them. There, 
and there alone, are still to be found the 
vestiges of their passage on the earth; and 
it is from these mute witnesses that we have 
chiefly extracted the evidence we are about 
to lay before our readers. 

__ At the period of the conquest by Cortez, 
the valley of Anahuac, although recognized 
as the chief seat of political authority on the 
northern continent of America, was not the 
centre of civilisation. The people of the 
southern provinces, from Yucatan and Pan- 
ama, were much more refined and ingenious 
than their unscrupulous suzerains, the Az- 
tecas, with whom the keen-sighted Spanish 
conqueror, when he was ennobled by his 
sovereign, and permitted to select a terri- 
tory for himself, cast in his lot. Their mag- 
nificent architectural remains have been 
made known to Europe by the able pens of 
Messrs. Stephens and Norman and the pen- 
cils of Messrs. de Waldeck and Catherwood. 
The first and last-named gentlemen, in their 
irregular wanderings together about Central 
America, discovered no less than fifty-four 
ancient cities, and incidentally heard of 
many others, situated in deserts and forests, 
which they were unable to explore. The 
most interesting monuments of this extinct 
civilisation were found at Uxmal or Itzian, 
Palenqué, Ocosingo, Oajaca, Santa Cruz 
del Quiché, and Copan. The wildest opin- 
ions have been expressed as to the supposed 
antiquity of these remains, the principal of 
which consist of temples, palaces, and other 
imposing structures, usually elevated upon 
pyramidal mounds, or upon vast terraces of 
stone or of sun-dried brick, now all in va- 
rious stages of decay. M. de Waldeck sup- 
poses the ruins of Palenqué, in Chiapas, to 
be not less than 3,000 years old; and some 
antiquaries have eyen relegated them to an 
antediluvian epoch! Other travellers who 
have also visited them lend no countenance 
whatever to such extravagant conclusions 
as these. As Mr. Fergusson long ago ob- 
served, in a climate so fatal as that of Cen- 
tral America to the durability of any class 
of buildings, it is obvious that those still in 
existence cannot belong to a very remote 
era. The presence of timber in most of 
them is conclusive on this point.* 

The period within whieh we are disposed 
to limit the building of the Central Ameri- 
can edifices ranges from the first to the 
seventh century of our era. The interior 


* Vide Stephens and Catherwood’s Incidents of 
Travel, p. 522: edit, 1854. 
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arrangement and decorations of some of 
the temples appear to indicate an Asiatic 
source, and afford, therefore, a clue to an 
approximate date of their erection. In the 
order of time, the ruins of Copan, in the 
province of Honduras, abounding with mon- 
olithie statues of Indian deities, are proba- 
bly amongst the oldest of the series; those 
of Santa Cruz del Quiché, in Guatemala, 
which are in the most dilapidated condition 
of any, rank next to them; then follow 
those of Uxmal, in Yucatan, where neither 
an idol nor carved tablet is to be seen; 
whilst those of Mitlan in Oajaca, and of Pa- 
lenqué in Chiapas, the former conspicuous 
for their Cyclopean masonry, and the latter 
for their elaborate ornamentation, are 
amongst the most modern of the series. 
Want of space precludes our entering upon 
any particular description of these and sim- 
ilar interesting vestiges of antiquity which 
are so lavishly scattered over the entire sur- 
faces of Yucatan and Central America. 
We can do little more in this place than 
refer our readers to the admirable delinea- 
tions of the most perfect of them by Mr. 
Catherwood, which that gentleman pub- 
lished in this country a few years ago; and 
to the sumptuous work of M. de Waldeck, 
which is still in progress. The several 
structures differ, of course, in various minor 
details, but the striking affinities observable 
in all of them betoken a common origin. 
‘It is curious,’ says Mr. Fergusson, although 
he is no implicit believer in the transmission 
of races, ‘that as we advance eastward from 
the Valley of the Euphrates, at every step 
we meet with forms of art more and more 
like those of Central America.* Von 
Humboldt was the first, we believe, to re- 
mark the curious points of resemblance be- 
tween many of the architectural remains in 
the New World and the most ancient of 
those in the Old; but he was much too 
cautious a savant to commit himself to any 
positive theory in the matter in the absence 
of better illustrations than Mexico alone 
afforded him. Had he been permitted, 
however, to penetrate the interior of Cen- 
tral America, and to gaze upon 
4 the ruin’d temples there ; 

Stupendous columns, and wild images 
Of more than man; where marble demons 

watch 
The Zodiac’s brazen mystery, and dead men 
Hang their mute thoughts on the mute walls 

around,’ 


his shrewd suspicions regarding their true 
origin would have been abundantly verified 





* Hist. of Architecture, vol. ii. p. 761. 
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—jin a word, the conclusion would have 
been forced upon him that many of the 
teocallis or sacred edifices, with all their 
fantastical appendages, were identical with 
the B’hudist temples in the southern parts 
of India, and in the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. And this fact, as before inti- 
mated, gives us a clue to the age in which 
one at least of the most modern of them 
was built. The great temple of Palenqué 
so closely corresponds, in its principal de- 
tails, with that of Béro-Bédo in the prov- 
ince of Kedt, in theisland of Java, as to 
place beyond all reasonable debate the 
common purpose and origin of both. Both 
are elevated on a series of graduated plat- 
forms or terraces, and are reached by suc- 
cessive flights of steps facing the cardinal 
points ; the chambers in both are dispropor- 
tionately small, with no apertures, except- 
ing the doorways, for the admission of air 
and light ; their curved ceilings, formed of 
stones overlapping each other triangular- 
wise, and constituting what is known as the 
Cyclopean arch, are precisely alike; the 
walls of both are adorned with mytho- 
hieroglyphical tablets, in which the head of 
the Asiatic elephant is conspicuous, * the 
meaning of which has yet to be deciphered ; 
and last! , in the sanctuaries of both B’huda 
is represented in colossal dignity, seated 
cross-legged upon a couch or throne sus- 
tained by crouching leopards, and benignly 
receiving an offpring of fruit and flowers 
from a priestess who is kneeling before him. 
Mr. Squier, one of the most distinguished 
archeologists in the States, whilst admit- 
ting that coincidences of this kind, ‘ extend- 
ing to the ornaments of the Indian and 
Central American temples, monstrous heads, 
and symbolical figures, might be greatly 
multiplied,’ yet doubts whether the religion 
to which they belonged can be properly re- 
garded as derivative. In our judgment, 
the several features above described are 
much too close and exact to be accidental ; 
they denote the successful establishment of 
B’hudistic worship in both countries, and 
probably about the same time. A compari- 
son of certain dates and concurrent events 
will considerably strengthen this supposi- 
tion, if not confirmit. It is well known that 
the milder religion of B’huda was introduced 
into Java at a comparatively recent period, 
namely about A.D. 450 ; and, according to the 
local tradition, the famous temple of Boro-Bé- 


* Vide M. de Waldeck’s ‘ Monuments anciens du 
Mexique et du Yucatan,’ plate 38. The symbol 
of the elephant’s head likewise occurs as an orna- 
ment upon the helmet or cap ofa warrior or priest 
in plate 13. 
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do was built in the sixth century of the Javan 
era, which is seventy-five years in arrear of 
our own. Now the last-mentioned date 
synchronises with two most important events 
in the histories eta of the eastern 
and western continents. It was then that 
the first of the long series of religious wars 
between the Brahmins and B’hudists oc- 
curred, and which ultimately resulted in 
the defeat of the latter, and their expulsion 
from the soil of Hindustan; and it was then 
likewise that various tribes, bigoted follow- 
ers of Teoyaomiqui, of whom the implacable 
and sanguinary Kali of the Hindus was the 
prototype, were successively impelled for- 
ward from the north-western deserts of 
North America, and eventually established 
themselves and their merciless creed in the 
valley of Anahuac. If, as the Abbé Clavi- 
gero calculates, the Toltecas did not aban- 
don the last-mentioned territory and pass 
into the provinces to the south of it, later 
than A.D. 1051, the age of the great temple 
of Palenqué, at the period of the Spanish 
conquest, would barely exceed 500 years ; 
and the actual state of the ruins at this time 
will warrant no higher antiquity. 

The Aztecas were an industrious but not 
an inventive ome. As before remarked, 
they derived their knowledge of the mechan- 
ical arts from the former occupants of Mex- 
ico, whose models they commonly adopted. 
In the matter of architecture they seem 
never to have departed from the primitive 
types set before them ; a circumstance 
which enables the archeologist to define, at 
least with presumable exactitude, their geo- 

aphical limits. The route which they fol- 

owed, from the west to the east, has been 
satisfactorily determined, as well as the 
several spots where they temporarily en- 
camped. It is at the confluence of the Rio 
Colorado and the Rio Gila that they ap- 
pear for the first time in American history. 
Not until they had reached the table-lands 
of Mexico did they finally abandon their 
nomadic habits, and become a civilised na- 
tion. This sudden and almost instantaneous 
revolution in their character and pursuits 
was owing, in all likelihood, to the attrac- 
tive scenes of organised labour.and domestic 
content that everywhere greeted them when 
passing, by invitation or otherwise, into the 
territory since known as New Mexico. 
That province was not then as now nearly 
depopulated and a sandy waste. At the 
period of the Spanish conquest and for many 
centuries before it, the country was densely 
peopled, and studded with fortified cities, 
stone-built villages, and ‘solated dwellings, 
surrounded by fruitful orchards and cultiva- 
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ted meadows, and the whole connected by a 
network of highways. Successive droughts, 
the result of subterranean combustion, have 
converted very much of what was once a 
blooming garden into an arid wilderness. 
Since its glory has departed but few travel- 
lers have ventured into the province in ques- 
tion, and fewer still, so far as we are aware, 
have interested themselves in the singular 
remains of antiquity that are scattered along 
in its now almost deserted valleys — remains 
that mournfully attest the former existence of 
a numerous and agricultural people but little 
inferior, probably, to any civilised race of 
which American history or tradition has 
reserved a record. Those remains, which 
ave been referred, but without the smallest 
show of reason, to the skill of the Aztecas, 
belong to our Intermediate epoch. They 
exhibit no evidence of the mechanical 
ability which is so manifest in the construc- 
tion of the temples and palaces and other 
works of Mexico. The ‘pueblos,’ or cities 
of the Indians, constitute a distinct type of 
architecture in the New World. The most 
celebrated of them are the Cassa Grandes, 
the use and age of which so much perplexed 
Von Humboldt. It has since been suggested 
that they may have served as public grana- 
ries in pre-Columbian times. ‘ Their origin,’ 
says Mr. Bartlett, ‘is shrouded in mystery.’ 


‘They were found (he adds) much as they 
now appear by theearliest explorers of the coun- 
try, who were told by the Indians that they had 
been built 500 years before. One thing is evi- 
dent, that at some former period the valley of 
the Gila, from this ruin [i.e. the third of the 
Casas Grandes] to the western extremity of the 
rich bottom lands now occupied by the Pimas 
and Coco-Maricopas, as well as the broad val- 
ley of the Salinas, for upwards of forty miles, 
was densely populated. The ruined buildings, 
the irrigating canals, and the vast quantities of 
pottery of a superior quality, show that, while 
they were an agricultural people, they were much 
in advance of the present semi-civilised tribes of 
the Gila. Butthis civilisation extended far be- 
yond the district named. From information 
given me by Leroux, it appears that ruins of 
the same sort exist on the San Francisco or 
Verde River ; and Capt. Johnstone and Major 
Emory both saw similar evidences of wide- 
spread population far above the district in ques- 
tion.’* 


Pueblos, in fact, are dispersed throughout 
the country which extends from the banks 
of the Rio Grande, in New Mexico, ‘to the 
Gila, the Colorado, and the Vermilion Sea 
which divides California from New Spain. 


see in Texas, New Mexico, &c,, vol. ii. 
Pp. 277. 
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Some are so ancient that no Indian tradition 
of the present races makes any mention of 
them. Each served for once as a city and 
a fortress. Sometimes they are discovered 
standing singly or in groups on the plains, 
and sometimes crowning the summits of 
pendicular rocks. In the former case they 
are generally built of adoubes, or sun-dried 
clay ; in the latter, of stone. The most re- 
markable are the pueblos Pintado and We- 
jegi, in the narrow pass of Chaco, situated 
between 35° 56’ 277 north latitude, and 
107° 46’ west longitutle, for a description of 
which we must refer our readers to the 

ges of the Abbé Domenech (vol. i. p. 
379). 

As a general rule, the pueblo takes the 
form of an irregular pyramid, rising by gra- 
dations until it reaches an elevation of three 
or four stories. Old Spanish writers, con- 
temporaries of Cortez, mention some pue- 
blos that rose to the extraordinary height 
of ten stories. That of Pintado, both in al- 
titude and extent, is comparatively small, 
much smaller indeed than that of the neigh- 
bouring ruins of Wejegi. It boasts but of 
three stories. Each story, ten feet in height, 
forms a terrace and a step to the story above, 
which is attained by means of wooden lad- 
ders resting against the wall. The total 
length of the structure is 130 yards. There 
are 53 apartments on the ground floor, all 
opening the one into the other. The min- 
iature doorways constitutes a problem in the 
archeology of architecture which has yet to 
be solved. 


‘The floors are formed of very rough beams 
74 inches in diameter, over which are tranversely 
laid cross-beams of less size; above these is a 
layer of bark and brush-wood, covered over with 
mortar. These beams show no mark of having 
been wrought by axe or saw; they rather ap- 
pear to have been cut or broken off with some 
rude instrument more blunt than sharp.’ 
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From the fact of the mortar used through- 
out this building never having been tem- 
pered, we conclude it to be one of the most 
ancient monuments of the kind in that part of 
the continent. Elsewhere, as in the district 
washed by the Salt River and the Gila, the 
interior walls of the ruined houses are usual- 
ly stuccoed, or faced ‘ with a kind of con- 
crete, composed of pebbles and white earth, 
polished and whitened over,’ which would 
seem to be absolutely indestructible ; 
whilst the beatts of cedar, often a yard in 
diameter, bear marks of having been dressed 
with appropriate tools. Owing to the ex- 


treme rarefaction of the atmosphere in these 
latitudes all descriptions of timber are pre- 
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served for an indefinite term ; cedar, more 
especially, hardens with age, till at length 
it becomes almost as solid as stone. When, 
therefore, house-beams of that wood are 
discovered exhibiting signs of decay, as in 
the ponderous ruins of the Casas a oy 
and in those near the mountains of San Pe- 
dro, a high antiquity of the buildings may 
be confidently inferred. 

But old as the erections we have just in- 
stanced may be, there are others in these 
remote regions very much older. They are 
built of stone, and aredoubtless the most 
primitive specimens of architecture in that 
material as yet discovered in the New World. 
Both in their external forms and internal 
arrangements, they closely resemble the 
most ancient edifices in Palestine, and such 
as are atrributed to the Kelts in this coun- 
try. Each structure is circular, being wholly 
built, too, of rounded stoneslaid in alternate 
belts or courses of large and small, and the 
interstices filled in with kneaded clay. 
Each, moreover, is encompassed by a solid 
rampart, sometimes constructed of stone, but 
more frequently of earth. In these primi- 
tive habitations, the apartments of which 
are numerous, spacious, and oftentimes cir- 
cular, timber appears to have been entirely 
dispensed with. Last!y, there are invariably 
four entrances to each, answering to the 
four cardinal points. These curious ruins 
chiefly abound on the banks of the Blue, the 
Black, and the Salt Rivers. On the last 
mentioned they are more considerable than 
elsewhere. umuli, truncated pyramids, 
and wells now choked with débris and en- 
closed by walls, are also to be met with in 
the same localities. ‘ Excavations among 
these majestic ruins,’ observes the Abbé Do- 
menech, have yielded abundant fragments of 
beautiful pottery, red, yellow, or black, 
striped, scolloped, and ornamented with 
brilliantly coloured paintings.’ 

There is another class of primitive struc- 
tnres in the same regions, which deserves 
something more than a passing notice, name- 
ly, the Es/ufas. Whether these are the ad- 
juncts of the more modern pueblos, or of the 
more ancient circular ‘ towns,’ seems ques- 
tionable. They are found in close proximi- 
ty to both, and were once used, it is suppos- 
ed, as places of meeting for political or 
religious assemblies. They partake very 
much of the character of the ancient crypte 
of Greece, Sicily, and Sardinia ; and in some 
respects even surpass those af Mycene and 
Minyas. 





‘ Properly speaking (says the Abbé Domen- 
ech) these estufus are round or square store- 
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rooms, usually situated beneath the soil, like 
cellars ; they are sometimes of large dimensions. 
The ceiling is supported by enormous pillars 
of masonry, or made of stout pine trees. . . . 
These editices are generally devoid of door or 
window, and the only ingress to them is from 
an aperture atthe top. The estufas of the Je- 
mez were rectangular and one story only, being 
about eight yards and twelve inches wide, 
by thirty feet high. The interior walls of these 
edifices are always covered with hieroglyphical 
paintings and various ornaments. There are 
pueblos which possess no less than four, and even 
six, estufas of different sizes. Among the ruins 
of Hungo-Pavi, near the beautiul plateau of the 
Mesafachada, one of these edifices is found 
which had at least four stories, buttresses in the 
interior, and walls a yard thick by thirty feet in 
height. But, to judge from the rubbish around 
them, they must once have been much higher. 
The estufas in the Pueblo-Bonito are sixty 
yards in circumference, and their walls are reg- 
ularly formed of layers of small stones alterna- 
ting with layers of large ones. Between the 
Great and Little Colorado there is a chain of 
arenaceous hills, upon the summit of which are 
immense ruins of pueblos and estufas every way 
similar to those we have described’ (vol. i. 
p- 385.) 


Even from our necessarily imperfect ac- 
count of these interesting nionuments in the 
distant West, which we have relegated to 
the Intermediate epoch, the reader cannot 
have failed to perceive that, if not strictly 
homogeneal in character, they have certain 
broad features in common. No similar 
structures are to be found elsewhere on 
the continent. | Nevertheless, according 
to the traditions of the local Indians, the 
whole, without exception, resulted from 
the paternal solicitude, and, in some in- 
stances, from the talismanic powers, of 
Montezuma, the last and greatest of the 
Mexican incas; whose memory they cherish 
with a childlike devotion, looking forward 
to the time of his reappearance in their 
midst with as much pride and confidence as 
did the Britons of'old for that of King Ar- 
thur, when he will re-assume both his regal 
and pontifical authority, expel the intruders 
from his scattered dominions, and restore 
everything in them to its pristine condition. 
But afver disintegrating the mythic element 
from the legends of the Indians, the residuum 
is generally of little worth. Ail the struc- 
tures in question are manifestly much older 
than the Aztec dynasty. Between the simple 
round houses in the west and the stately edi- 
fices in Mexico there is no analogy whatever. 
The former, as we have already suggested, 
are the most primitive hitherto discovered 
in North America, and their prototype most 
probably was the ordinary tent of the Tar- 
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tar. To this day that wanderer from the 
Asiatic heights not only arranges his cam 
in the form of a circle, but also surrounds it 
with a mound of earth, to preserve his fam- 
ily and his cattle from the depredations of 
neighbouring tribes and the nocturnal at- 
tacks of wild beasts: The common dwell- 
ing of the Chinaman is constructed on a 
similar principle, and was derived, no doubt, 
from a similar source. 

Those remains which we propose to refer 
to the Earliest epoch (an arrangement, 
however, which is not strictly legitimate, 
much less scientific, but only adopted here 
for conveniency’s sake) are much more 
diversified in their character, as well as 
more widely diffused, than the objects al- 
ready pointed out. They comprise various 
descriptions of earthworks, stone and other 
defences, circusses, temples, obelisks, wells, 
embankments, artificial meadows, and high- 
roads; besides multifarious works of art, 
such as sculptures, masks, and statuettes in 
obsidian and clay, terra-cotta vases, orna- 
ments for the person, implements of war, 
domestic utensils, tools, &c. Not the whole 
of these things exclusively appertained to 
the aboriginal colonists of North America ; 
some belong to their immediate or near 
descendants, and others again to later 
descendants, who have not unfrequently 
added to, or otherwise modified, the labours 
of their predecessors — the earthworks 
more especially — to suit their own particu- 
lar requirements, or in accordance with the 
prevailing customs, religious and political, 
of theirday. Obviously it is impossible in 
this place to describe at any length these 
manifold vestiges of long extinct popula- 
tions, or even to complete the enumeration 
of them. ‘We shall select, therefore, such 
only as will best serve, in our judgment, to 
illustrate the natural history of civilization 
in the New World anterior to its conquest 
by the Old. 

Of the earthworks, the first both in or- 
der of time and of interest, are the mounds, 
usually raised on the alluvion of a lake, 
river, or stream, and sometimes covering 
from two to eight acres of ground, and ex- 
ceeding one hundred feet or more in height. 
Their well-defined order of succession pro- 
bably indicates the main routes taken by 
the primitive occupants of the country. It 
has been said that they may be counted 
‘by thousands and by tens of thousands.’* 


€* It is proper to mention that, in the judgment 
of the most eminent geologists, the stratified 
monnds in the western States are not the works of 
=m but the results of ,diluvial and fiuviatile ac- 
tion, 
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They vary so much in their external fea- 
tures and construction as almost to defy 
classification. Some are conical, some 
pyramidal, some dome-shaped, and others 
again in the form of animals, birds, and rep- 
tiles; a few resemble the figure of a man. 
They are scattered from Lake Erie to the 
Gulf of Mexico, increasing in number, size, 
and grandeur as they descend farther south. 
But they are nowhere so systematically 
uped as in the great valleys of the Missis- 
sippiand Ohio. In the extreme western and 
north-eastern States of the Union they are 
comparatively rare, whilst Canada is total- 
ly destitute of them. Contrary to the gen- 
eral rule in the Old World, the American 
mounds are not simply tumuli erected in 
honour of the dead ; they were destined to 
various and very opposite uses; eg. they 
served for ‘ high places, for temple founda- 
tions, for sacrificial altars, for observatories, 
as well as for sepulchres. Both anterior 
and subsequent to the Spanish conquest, 
many of them, more particularly in the 
Gulf States, were crowned with the 
palaces of caciques and other illustrious 
personages, which afterwards served for 
their tombs or cenotaphs; and which ac- 
counts in some measure for their superior 
construction, as well as for their better state 
of preservation. In the provinces farther 
south, every known variety of the pyrami- 
dal mound has been discovered, from the 
more simple dagéba or tépe, * common in 
Ceylon and Hindustan, to the loftier strue- 
ture which in its primitive grandeur must 
have rivalled the most famous in Egypt. 
In the north bordering on the great lakes, 
two very Opposite types occur — namely, 
the dome-shaped and the emblematical, both 
constructed of earth. The first resemble in 
every respect the well-known Keltic bar- 
rows of this country, but are sometimes on 
a scale equal to those of the Scandinavian 
nations ; the second are quite unique, and 
have been described not inaptly as ‘ im- 
mense bassi-relievi carved on the soil by the 
hands of giants.’ Their origin is unknown, 
but the relics found within them betoken'’a 
very high antiquity. Locally each is called 
* The ancient edifices of Chichen, in Central 
America, (remarks Mr. Hardy. the missionary,) bear 
avery striking resemblance to the topes of India. 
The shape of one of the domes, its appareut size, 
the sma'l tower on the summit, the trees growin 
on the sides, the appearance of masonry hrre fa | 
there. the shape of the ornaments, and the small 
doorway at the base, are so exactly similar to what 
I have seen at Anarajapoora [the ancient capital 
of Ceylon], that when my eyes fell on the engrav- 
ings of these remarkable ruins I supposed that they 
were presented in illustration of the dagébas of 


Ceylon.’ Eastern Monachism, p. 222.) The date of 
the oldest of the Singalese dagobas is 300 b.c, 
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a totem, a corruption of do-daim, an Algon- 
uin term signifying ‘town-mark.’ In the 
valley of the Ohio the mounds are in shap¢ 
both conical aud pyramidal, of larger di- 
mensions and more symmetrical than else- 
where, excepting of course those in Mexioo 
and other centres of more advanced civili- 
zation. Nevertheless, between the last- 
mentioned and the countless earth-mounds 
of Ohio there are such close analogies as 
to make it highly probable that both origin- 
ated with the same people, although proba- 
bly both were not erected in the same era. 

For the purposes of historical deduction 
the sacred and sacrificial mounds are far 
more important than any others of the series. 
The former abound in Alabama, Georgia, 
and Florida, and in the great valley of the 
Mississippi. whilst the latter are restricted 
to no particular locality, being met with 
almost as frequently in the north as in the 
south. ‘In some instances,’ observes Mr. 
Squier, ‘they are terraced, or have succes- 
sive stages; but whatever their form, wheth- 
er round, oval, octangular, square, or ob- 
long, they have invariably flat or level tops 
of greater or less area.’ They are usually 
approached by imposing graded avenues, 
and encompassed by ramparts of earth or 
walls of Cyclopean masonry. Some of these 
temple-mounds are upon a truly gigantic 
scale. That for instance at Cahokia, in 
Illinois, is reported to be 700 feet long, 500 
feet wide at the base, and 90 feet in height; 
its solid contents have been roughly esti- 
mated at 20,000,000 cubic feet. An im- 
mense tetragonal terrace has been reared 
by the side of it, which is reached by means 
of a talus. This mound is constructed with 
as much regularity as any of the teocallis in 
the south, and was originally cased with 
stone (some American archeologists main- 
tain with brick), and surmounted with one 
or more buildings.* The sacrificial mounds, 
which are peculiar to the New World, are 
much less imposing structures than the tem- 
ple-mounds. Each is crowned with a sym- 
metrical altar of burnt clay or stone, on 
which are deposited numerous relics, in all 
instances exhibiting traces of their having 
been exposed to the action of fire. They 
are still occasionally used in the religious 
ceremonies of the ladians encamped near 
their sites. - 

The art of castrametation appears to have 
been more extensively as well as more suc- 
cessfully practised in ancient times by the 
nations of North America than by their 
more advanced contemporaries in the Old 


* Vide Arche. Amer, i, 243, 
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World. In no quarter of the latter, at all 
events, are there so many or such com- 
eae military monuments to be found. 

rom the Alleghanies to the Rocky Moun- 
tains a perpetual succession of vast entrench- 
ed camps and colossal fortifications, in earth 
and stone, follow the entire route. Every 
eminence is defended, as well as every delta 
formed by the junction of two streams. 
Redoubts and breast-works, ramparts and 
circumvallations, mounds of observation, 
and — anachronistic as it seems — casemates 
(as in the ruins of Marietta, near the mouth 
of the Muskingum) attest equally to the 
number, the skill, and the industry of the 


‘population which constructed them. The 


most perfect and characteristic, as well as 
the most eminent of these stupendous de- 
fences, are to be met with in the State of 
Onio. A brief description of those in the 
county of Licking must here suffice : — 


‘Between the delta formed by the Newark 
and the Racoon there is a perpendicular table- 
land about thirty-five feet high, upon which 
regular fortifications of great extent are built. 
On the west side of the platform is an octangu- 
lar fort, eaclosing a space of about forty acres, 
with walls about nine feet in height, and of 
equal breadth. This fort was entered by 
eight gates about five yards in width, each pro- 
tected by a tumulus placed in the interior in 
front of the entrances. Two parallel walls 
lead to another circular fort, placed south-west 
of the first, covering a space of twenty-two 
acres. Proceeding towards the south, you see 
an observatory that commands almost all the 
extent upon which these divers constructions 
are erected. Beneath the observatory a secret 

assage leads to the bank of the Racoon. 

arther to the right is a third fort, also circu- 
lar, of about twenty-six acres, with an interior 
moat, out of which the earth was taken to form 
the walls of the fort, which are about twenty- 
five or thirty feet high. ‘Two other parallel 
walls, very distant from each other at this place, 
run to the north, gradually diminishing their 
distance, and terminate at another fort, of quad- 
rangular shape, twenty acres in extent. These 
four different forts are connected by rather low 
walls, and in the centre is a shallow pond cov- 
ering a superticies of 150 or 200 acres, which 
probably afforded water to the flocks collected 
within the wide enclosure. ‘Towers of observa- 
tion are placed from distance to distance on the 
rising points of the plateau.’* 


As already intimated, the objects of prim- 
itive art and utility which have been dis- 
covered in the ruins of buildings, or ex- 
humed from the tumuli, are extremely mis- 
cellaneous in their character; di ering, 
according to the resources of the particular 


* Deserts of North America, vol. i. p. 373. 
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locality and the genius of the various na- 
tives. In the southern and north-western 
provinces greater mechanical skill and su- 
perior taste are, as a rule, perceptible in 
every description of handiwork. But two 
classes of objects are equally distributed 
over the whole continent; namely, orna- 
ments for the person in copper, and various 
utensils in pottery. Copper, in its virgin 
state, obtained from the vicinity of the 
Great Lakes, and hammered into the forms 
of bracelets, anklets, axes, mauls, &c., ap- 
pears to have been in very general use from 
an early period. Silver, lead, and iron 
were also worked, but on a limited scale; 
whilst brass and bronze, the former in the 
north, and the latter in the south, were 
more extensively employed. A few years 
ago the corpse of a warrior was discovered 
in one of the sepulchral mounds in the 
streets of Marietta, Ohio, with the remains 
of a baldrick or buckler, ‘ composed of cop- 
fad overlaid with a thick plate of silver,’ 
ying across his breast. By his side were 
several broken pieces of copper tubing, 
‘filled with iron rust’ —all, in fact, that 
remained of his scabbard and sword. A 
piece of iron ore, ‘which had the appear- 
ance of having been vitrified,’ was likewise 
found with them. In reference to this dis- 
covery, Mr. Squier remarks: ‘ These arti- 
cles have been critically examined, and it 
is beyond doubt that the bosses are abso- 
lutely plated, not simply overlaid, with silver’ 
(p. 188). But we can hardly accept this 
conclusion. The effect described was pro- 
duced more likely by chemical action; in 
other words, the metals had become par- 
tially amalgamated by the lapse of time. 
The presence, however, of oxydised steel 
or iron, as well as a specimen of ‘ vitrified 
iron ore,’ in the same monument, is a much 
More mteresting and important fact than 
the other; it betokens an advanced know- 
ledge of metallurgy in very primitive times 
—a knowledge which must have been lost 
to succeeding generations, and long ante- 
rior to the age of the conquest. Iron was 
then absolutely unknown in the New 
World, excepting to one solitary tribe, 
established at the mouth of the La Plata, 
whose arrows and spears were tipped with 
it. But of all the aboriginal arts that of 
pottery had attained to the highest degree 
of perfection. The terra-cotta vases have 
been compared in form with the choicest 
antique specimens in Europe. Those found 
in the pueblos and wells of New Mexico ‘still 
retain ’ (says the Abbé Domenech) ‘a ve 
erfect varnish ; they are ornamented wit 
rilliant paintings, lines, scallops, frogs, 
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butterflies, tortoises, and monkeys’ heads. 
In the States to the east of the Mississippi 
they are almost equally excellent. Yet it 
has been questioned whether the aborigines 
were acquainted with the potter’s wheel. 
Besides a large assortment of cinerary urns, 
many of Old World ty arrow-heads of 
rock crystal, agate, and silex, copper and 
stone axes, hatchets, gouges, and chisels, 
knives in obsidian, perforated shells — some 
from the Gulf shores, and others from the 
southern coasts of India — the most ancient 
of the mounds have also yielded bracelets 
of brass, smooth and polished, rings and 
tubes of the same material, various orna- 
ments for the person in silver, pipes of terra- 
cotta, slate, and steatite, rude sculptures in 
wood, and finer sculptures in more durable 
materials, representing tropical quadrupeds, 
birds, fishes, &c. 

‘The arts of taste and luxury may de- 
cline and perish through the violence, the 
revolutions, and disasters to which nations 
are exposed ; but the arts necessary to life 
cannot be lost by a.people who has once 
known them.’ But this maxim of Principal 
Robertson has again been abundantly con- 
tradicted in the social history of the New 
World. All Spanish writers, at the time of 
the conquest, concur in describing the In- 
dians generally as an intelligent and indus- 
trious, an inoffensive and religious people, 
as well in the interior as on the sea- 
of the continent. Since the occupation of 
the north-eastern provinces by the Anglo- 
Saxon race, the aborigines have degene- 
rated so greatly from their primitive condi- 
tion, and diminished so rapidly in number, 
as to make their total extinction within a 
very limited period a matter of absolute 
certainty. Two centuries ago the popu- 
lation north of the confines of ancient Mex- 
ico amounted to 17,000,000 souls; it is 
now less than 2,000,000. Alcoholic li- 
quors, epidemical diseases, and forced emi- 
grations have aggravated this frightful mor- 
tality. Yet notwithstanding their deporta- 
tion, and the various calamities incidental 
to it, many of the surviving families of the 
Redskins eve preserved in their new set- 
tlements some knowledge of the several 
arts that were practised by their more for- 
tunate ancestors. From the remotest times, 
agriculture appears to have been systemati- 
cally prosecuted in the western hemisphere 
on the largest scale. The former vast 


ulations on the upper valleys of the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio were probably dependent, 
in part if not wholly, on the northern abori- 
gines for their necessary supplies of corn. 
The configuration and extent of their ‘ gar- 
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den-beds’ or farms, more especially in the 
States of Indiana, Wisconsin, and Michi- 
gan, are clearly discernible to this day, and 
are reported to be ‘laid out with all the 
neatness and symmetry of modern hus- 
bandry.’ Some of these ‘ garden-beds’ 
cover an area of seveal hundred acres. Sim- 
ilar skill and industry are observable in the 
arrangement and cultivation of the lands 
belonging to the Delawares and other ex- 
patriated tribes on the banks of the Cana- 
dian rivers, and on the prairies of Kansas. 
So likewise with the primitive arts of pot- 
tery and glass-making, spinning and weav- 
ing, each of which is still extensively prac- 
tised by the Pimas and other tribes. Even 
to the present day, according to the report 
of the latest traveller amongst them, the 
Navajos, Zunis, and the Jemez manufacture 
woollen and cotton tissues which are highly 
rized by their white neighbours. There 
isno authenticated instance, we believe, of 
any Indian tribe or family having lapsed 
into ‘a state of nature.’ All have been 
more or less contaminated — and some, like 
the powerful and highly civilised Natchez, 
hopelessly ruined and degraded — by con- 
tact with the Parthis mendaciores infesting 
their country; but none, as yet, have sunk 
into absolute barbarism. Numbers excepted, 
they are now in many respects what they 
were in the sixteenth century. The con- 
quest of the New World by the Spaniards, 
and its gradnal occupation by: successive 
races of white men, have checked the devel- 
opment, but not destroyed the primitive in- 
stitutions of the Indians. For aught, in- 
deed, that can be urged to the contrary, 
they have been stationary for a much longer 
period ; and having been excluded from in- 
tercourse with the outer world, have become 
at length, what we find them, a fossilised 
people, like that of China. 
That the tribes of New Mexico inherited 
a civilization, more or less perfect, from ex- 
tinct races which oceupied that country 
before them is an indisputable fact. No 
barbarous nation or nations could have ex- 
ecuted the structural monuments that have 
been partially described, or have fabricated 
the multifarious works of art that are daily 
brought to light. Both the one and the 
other establish the early existence of a set- 
tled, industrious, and, to some extent, cul- 
tivated people. Whence, then, did that 
people derive their practical knowledge of 
the useful arts, and all the concomitants of 
ancient civilised life? Or, were these 
things really, as not a few imagine, of cis- 
Atlantie origin? That inquiry depends 
upon another and much more pertinent 
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one — namely, were the primitive occu- 
ants of the northern continent of America 
immigrants or autochthones? Ethnogra- 
phers, naturalists, and archeologists have at- 
tempted in vain to solve these problems ; 
scarcely two of them are of the same opin- 
ion. As yet, no satisfactory hypothesis has 
been framed for general acceptance. Scan- 
dinavia, Gaul, Mauritania, Carthage, Egypt, 
Palestine, Hindustan, China, Mongolia, Si- 
beria, and even Wales and Ireland, are 
supposed by some to have furnished their 
respective quotas towards the peopling of 
the New World; whilst others, including 
the late Dr. Morton, of New York, have 
maintained that the ancient population was 
a distinct type of humanity, indigenous to 
the soil. That celebrated craniologist, in- 
deed, went far ahead of his contemporaries, 
and divided the aboriginal American races 
into two families —the Toltecan natives 
and the barbarous tribes — which differed, 
he contended, as essentially in their physi- 
cal as in their moral characteristics. But 
since the publication of his well-known 
‘Crania Americana,’ several important 
ethnological discoveries have been made 
elsewhere on the continent, in the south 
more especially, which completely sweep 
away his favourite, or rather sole, criterion 
of intellectual capacity — the development 
of the facial angle. The traditions of the 
Indians are much too vague and conflicting ~ 
to resolve a doubt, much less to establish a 
theory, in the matter of their ancestry. 
True, some of them —as, for example, the 
Algonquins, the Athapascans, the loways, 
and the Pimas, all widely separated from 
each other — uniformly point to the rising 
sun as the direction whence their forefath- 
ers came; but this motion may only indi- 
cate that they migrated from the eastern 
extremity of the continent, and not from 
the eastern hemisphere. In some instances 
it undoubtedly means no more than that 
they are the boasted posterity or the adopt- 
ed children of a divine personage, who is 
supposed to have emanated from the great 
luminary. The Quichés alone have preserved 
anything like a definite account of their 
origin ; and what makes this fact the more 
remarkable is, that they have been estab- 
lished in Central America from immemorial 
time. According to their earliest traditions 
their progenitors travelled from the east, 
making a perilous journey through ice-fields 
and in protracted darkness; from which 
circumstances it has been inferred by the 
Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg and others 
that they must necessarily have passed into 
the American continent either by some 
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Arctic route, or by the Aleutian Isles in the | the eastern nations boldly navigated the 
depth of winter. To ourselves this tradition | wide ocean in vessels of great burden ; 
appears more curious than important. Vis-| whilst as yet the nations in the west were 
itors’ tales of frost-bound seas and of days | timidly following the sinuosities of their 
witbout a sunrise would naturally make a coasts in shallow canoes or on ruder rafts. 
very deep impression upon the minds of a | Some of the natives of India, like the ‘ god- 
people confined within the tropics; who, in | like’ Pheacians whom Homer extols, were 
the course of time, would not unlikely as- enterprising merchants and hardy mariners 
sociate such extraordinary phenomena with | from the remotest antiquity. And so, no 
the personal history of their remote ances- | doubt, were the maritime populations of the 
tors, and thus cast a thicker veil of mystery | Eastern Archipelago. If the oldest Japan- 
over it or add a fresh marvel to it. Ofthe | ese maps are to be depended on, their voy- 
innumerable tribes or families of Indians | ages formerly extended to Java, and on the 
still in existence, not one has any concep- | north to Behring’s Straits and to the coast 
tion, much less any traditional knowledge | of America, which they called Foosang— 
of a single country in the Old World. | a name by which it was also known to the 
The geographical notions of the most intel- | Chinese long prior to the Christian era. 
ligent amongst them are bounded by their| The oldest traditions of the Peruvians, 
own horizon. So far asisnow known, the the Brazilians, and the Araucanians (the 
the ancient Mexicans were the solitary ex- | aborigines of Valdivia) refer to the arrival 
ceptions to this rule. That they crossed over | in their countries respectively of illustrious 
from Asia by the Aleutian Isies, about the | strangers who came from afar, across the 
eleventh century of our era, is a fact estab-| ocean. Only on the supposition that more 
lished as well by the declaration of the last of | frequent intercourse, by water, was main- 
their Incas to his Spanish conquerors, as by | tained between the several nations of an- 
the curious geographical chart of their migra- | tiquity than is usually conceded by modern 
tion preserved by Boturini.* ethnographers and others, is it possible 
to account for the intermixture of races 

‘Dim as these traditions are (observes Mr. | 4nd the similarity of customs and institu- 
Schoolcraft) they shed some light on the thick | tions observable in different quarters of the 
historical darkness which shrouds the period. | globe. For example, families that phys- 
They point decidedly to a foreign, to an orien- | ically approximate in type to the Redskins 
tal, if not Shemetic, origin. Such an origin | of North America have been discovered on 
has been inferred from the first. At whatever|the eastern coast of Africa, on the island 
_— the cn sa a the _ of Madagascar, on the South Australian 
ern hemisphere has en found to contain the ° 
pm poe mental prototypes of the race. Polynesia - rear hg pee Sasa 

y or igi ¥ ’ ’ 
a. nec, Cee See, formity existed between the religious creeds 


very style of architecture, and their calendar, as 2 ; 
far as it is developed, point to that fruitful and | and practices of the Etrurians and the 


central source of human dispersion and na-|Aztecas. In Italy and America human 
tionality.’t sacrifices were customary at the graves of 
illustrious chieftains. In the former coun- 

Whilst allowing there has been, for ages, | try they were superseded by gladiatorial 
@ continuous immigration from the east of | exhibitions — which were also introduced 
Asia —a fact, indeed, which is abundantly | into Mexico — but, as in Etruria, were only 
evidenced as well by the physical charac-| used upon certain religious occasions, 
teristics of the Indian tribes occupying the | With both, too, the olive-branch was the 
mighty deserts in the north and north-west, | symbol of peace. These analogies might be 
as by their manners, customs, and tradi-| almost indefinitely extended. The cal- 
tions, which so closely resemble those of | endars of the two people were nearly alike ; 
the Mongols on the neighbouring continent | the one calculated the length of the year at 
— it is, we think, equally demonstrable that | 365 days, 5 hours, and 50 minutes, the 
other colonists, more civilized than wander-| other at 10 minutes less. Like other 
ing hordes of Tartars, found their way | nations of antiquity, they both believed 
thither directly aeross the Pacific: In pos-|that at the end of certain astronomical 
session of the magnet, the most ancient of | cycles periodical changes in nature would 
occur, and these were watched therefore 
with intense anxiety and alarm. The pas- 





* Mr. Fergusson holds that the Toltecs represent 


the Esquimauz, and that the Aztecs were Red In- | sage of the Pleiades across the meridian was 
dians; but we cannot discover any ground for this announced to trembling multitudes in Mex- 


theory, ° ° ° ° ° 
t Indian Tribes of the United States, vol. i. p. 26, | ico by the simultaneous lightning of innu- 
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merable beacon-fires on the observatories 
and hilltops; and the reappearing of the 

reat luminary in the morning, which con- 
firmed their lease of life, was the signal for 
mutual congratulations and rejoicings. That 
momentous holiday corresponded with the 
festival of Isis, which, according to Herodo- 
tus, originated under precisely similar cir- 
cumstances. * 

These parallelisms link the primeval his- 
tory of America with that of the Old World, 
and the farther we prosecute them the 
evidence of the fact becomes proportionately 
stronger, till at length it is impossible to 
resist it. It wasa maxim of the traveller 
Clarke, that by proper attention to the ves- 
tiges of ancient superstition, we are enabled 
to refer a whole people to their original 
ancestors with more certainty than by ob- 
servations made upon their language ; be- 
cause the superstition is engrafted upon the 
stock, but the language is liable to change. 
As, therefore, with the Hindus, Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Scythians, and their offshoots in 
Europe, so with all the tribes of the north- 
ern continent, from Nicaragua to the bor- 
ders of Lake Superior, as well as through- 
out New England, the adoration of the sun, 
as the symbol of divine intelligence, has pre- 
vailed from the earliest epoch to this day. 
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‘It may be traced in America (says Mr. 
Squier) from its simplest or least clearly defined 
form among the roving hunters and squalid 
Esquimaux of the North, through every inter- 
mediate > of development, to the imposing 
systems of Mexico and Peru, where it took a 
form nearly corresponding with that which it at 
one time sustained on the banks of the Ganges 
and on the plains of Assyria.’ t 


Associated with Sabean worship in form- 
er times was that of the lingham or phallus. 
This well-attested fact leaves little room for 
doubting that the aboriginal Americans de- 
rived their religious system in part from the 
East. The worship of the lingham was 
flourishing in the cities of Pomeco and 
Tlasealla, in Mexico, at the period of the 
conquest; and Mr. Stephens observed at 
Uxmal, Yueatan, certain ornaments upon 
the external cornice of several large build- 
ings, the meaning of which was tov plainly 
sculptured to be misunderstood (T'ravels, 
vol. i. p. 181). Nor was this revolting 
worship restricted to the territories just in- 
dicated ; it appears to have been equally 
prevalent in the Gulf States, and as far 
north as Tennessee, where innumerable 


* Euter. 122-4. 
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characteristic images have been ploughed 
up; some formed of clay, and others carved 
out of a kind of amphibolic rock, the tough- 
est of all stony substances. 

Bearing in mind that the Oriental nations 
ery a originally but one object of 
devotion, the sun ; with which they present- 
ly associated the doctrines of the reciprocal 
principles of nature— doctrines which 
passed from India into Ethiopia and Egypt, 
thence into Asia Minor, and so into Greece 
and Rome — it is impossible to withhold 
from the inhabitants of the western hemi- 
sphere the coveted distinction of the high- 
est antiquity, when we find their remote an- 
cestors possessing the same system of theology, 
and adopting the same objects of worship, 
as the most ancient and cultivated people of 
the Old World. With almost all the abori- 

ines, there is a proof of the existence of a 

elief in a Supreme Being; of an exten- 
sive polytheism, based in its origin upon the 
principle of divine emanations ; of a belief 
in the immortality of the soul and its future 
state; and in the transmigration of spirits. 
The agreement between their ritualistic 
observances is equally remarkable. They, 
too, had sneha and fasts, sacrifices 
and expiatory self-punishments. Notwith- 
standing what has oftentimes been urged to 
the contrary, this congruity of religious 
ideas and practices in both hemispheres 
is of so decisive character as to demonstrate 
a single primitive source. ‘ We cannot,’ 
remarks Sir William Jones, ‘ justly conclude 
by arguments preceding the proof of facts, 
that one idolatrous people must have bor- 
rowed their deities, rites, and tenets from 
another; since gods of all shapes and di- 
mensions may be framed by the boundless 
powers of imagination, or by the frauds and 
follies of men, in countries never connected ; 
but when features of resemblance too strong 
to have been accidental are observable in 
different systems of polytheism, without 
fancy or prejudice to colour them and im- 

rove their coon we can scarcely help 
Colleving that some connexion has in 
immemorial time subsisted between the 
several nations which have adopted them.’ 
(Works, vol. i. p. 229.) There are now no 
means of determining at what particular 
epoch in the world’s history the worship of 
the Lingham in India, of Peor-Apisin Egypt, 
of the Phallusin Greece, or Priapus in Rome, 
originated. But according to the received 
chronology of the Bible, the worship of 
Baal-Peor prevailed among the Moabites 
1450 B. c. (Numb. xxv. 3), or long before 
it was received into Europe. From the 
remains which are still in existence it may 
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have passed into America at a time coeval 
with its introduction into Egypt. And this 
fact brings us to a still higher point in the 
primitive history of the continent. 
Pyranfidal piles of earth and stone are 
the peculiar marks by which we may dis- 
cover the sites of the earliest settlements of 


mankind. The idea of such piles first ap- 
peared in the valley of the 4 and 
culminated in the valley of the Nile. -What- 


ever their forms, or wherever situated, in 
Asiaor in Africa, one condition is common to 
them all: intended primarily for astronomi- 
cal observatories, the sides of each accurate- 
ly correspond with the cardinal points. 
This is also the case with the pyramids of 
America. In determining the epoch of the 
aboriginal migration to that continent, this 
remarkable co-extension or analogy again 
carries us back to that period when man- 
kind, after being dissipated in the plains of 
Shinar, had re-established themselves in dif- 
ferent quarters of the globe. We have 
already referred to the magnificent pyra- 
midal structures of Mexico; which, except- 
ing the shrines, were undoubtedly the 
work of the Toltecans, if not of an earlier 
people; but be that as it may, there are 
pyramidal ruins in Yucatan and Central 
America of a much more ancient date than 
any to be found elsewhere in the New 
orld — so ancient, indeed, as to compare 
with similar monuments in Egypt, which 
are generally ascribed to the Mempbite 
eriod. If, as we believe, the New World 
rrowed its designs for such structures, the 
aborigines must have travelled to the valley 
of the Nile for that purpose, rather than 
brought them from the shores of the Euxine 
and Caspian Seas — a circumstance which, 
we may remark by the way, shows them to 
have been not only a less cultivated but a 
later settled nation than the Egyptians. 
Their conventional ideas of pictography 
and sculpture point to the same origin. Ac- 
cording to Sir Gardner Wilkinson, no signs 
of progress from infancy to the more ad- 
vanced stages of art are perceptible on the 
earliest monuments of t: it was in 
after-times the Feyptian sculptors bound 
themselves so rigidly to conventional forms 
in the human figure. And so in America, 
the most ancient remains exhibit similar 
characteristics. The same unalterable forms 
satisfied the devotion or the taste of succes- 
sive generations ; and consequently no im- 
provement was made upon them. In the 
types of primitive art, the New World mere- 
Rf reflected the light of the Old. Hence 
there was no warmth or creative power in 
it. Generation after generation servilely 
FOURTH SERIES. LIVING AGE. VOL. V. 
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ied each other, but with gradually di- 
minishing skill, or in almost the exact ratio 
of the distance which separated them from 
Central America and Yucatan, the earliest 
seats of civilisation on the continent. That 
Africa, not the East, was the original source 
of their inspiration — perhaps abort the 
of the fourth Egyptian dynasty — may 
inferred, partly from the peculiar situations, 
internal economy, and identical embellish- 
ment of the structures in question, and partly 
from the most primitive mode‘of sepulture 
observable in the immediate vicinity of 
them. The pile is invariably erected, for 
the purpose of sacred ablutions, in close 
proximity to water; either on the bank of 
a stream, or on the shore of a lake, or, in the 
absence of these, an artificial pond of pro- 
portionate dimensions has been excavated 
at its base ; central apartments, for the pres- 
ervation of the sacred element, reached by 
descending galleries at a particular angle of 
declination, are found in all of them, as well 
as a secret communication with the river, 
lake, or pond, usually by means of a subter- 
ranean passage : and lastly, the neighbour- 
ing valley or plain, as the case may be, is 
filled with innumerable catacombs, in many 
localities hewed out of the solid rock. The 
great pyramid on the plateau of Caernavaca, 
and known as Xochicalco, ‘the house of 
flowers,’ is reported to be scarcely distin- 

uishable from the ordinary type of those in 
wer Egypt. Its position and configura- 
tion show it to be one of the group of adja- 
cent hills. It is truncated and divided into 
four terraces. 


OF 


‘ The intermediate slopes (says Mr. Norman) 
are covered with platforms, bastions, pyramidal 
and rectangular elevations and stages, one above 
another, all faced with large porphyry stones 
admirably cut, but joined = er without 
cement ; the perpendicular height is estimated 
to be from 300 to 380 feet. The construction 
of the stories is irregularly like the Egyptian 
style of architecture ; the lower parts inclining 
inwards at an angle of 15° for a short distance, 
and then being surmounted with perpendicular 
courses projecting over the inferior portion. 
Upon the stories of this pyramid are many 
figures sculptured in relief, some representing 
hieroglyphic signs, and other human figures 
ve cross-legged in Asiatic manner, and croc- 
odiles spouting water.’ 


Want of space precludes our pursuing 
these archi analogies any farther ; 
suffice it to say, therefore, that the distinc- 
tion between the earlier and later pyra- 
midal temples of the New World is quite as 
poneenner as that between the ancient 
Egyptian structure and those erected by 
140. 
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the Greek colonists under the Ptolemies. 
No doubt, very many of the earliest piles 
have been modified in subsequent ages, to 
suit the particular necessities or tastes of 
the people; yet, in every such instance, the 
archaic type has been but slightly departed 
from, whilst the primitive example in the 
decorations without, always emblematical of 
the worship conducted within, has been 
scrupulously followed to the last. This is 
very apparent in the magnificent ruins of 
Yucatan; where, according to the unani- 
mous reports of Mr. Stephens and later 
travellers in that wonderful country, the 
serpent entwined about the stem of the 
lotus is frequently repeated on the friezes of 
the temples ; and at Palenqué, also, ‘ a rec- 
tangular square is surrounded by cloist- 
ers... and lighted by windows bearing 
the exact form of the Egyptian face.’ 

It is proverbial among Transatlantic 
travellers, that he who has seen one tribe 
has seen all; so closely do individuals of 
every family resemble each other, notwith- 
standing their immense geographical dis- 
semination, and those differences of climate 
which embrace the extremes of heat and 
cold.* And after devoting a lifetime to the 
investigation of their linguistic affinities, 
the late venerable Albert Gallatin arrived at 
the same conclusion. ‘ However differing 
in their vocabularies,’ he remarks, ‘ there is 
an evident similarity in the structure of all 
the American languages.’t From what- 
ever land the aboriginal population of 
North America proceeded— from Eastern 
Siberia, by the passage of Behring’s Straits, 
or by the Aleutian Islands; or, which we 
conceive to be much more probable, from 
the Bactrian heights or Hisdustan, by the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans, — the influence 
of their genius, mythology, and civilisation 
has not wholly declined to thisday. Hence 
many have likewise been led to believe in 
the unity of the American races. Without 
impeaching the justice of this opinion, so far 
as it affects the existing tribes of native Red 
Indians, we cannot but think that the abori- 

inal occupants of the soil disappeared long 

fore the advent of the Spaniards. So 
far as is now known, the highest civilised 
races, at the era of the conquest, were re- 
stricted to the territory falling within the 
10th and 25th degrees of north latitude, and 
to that smaller region which is watered 
by the Rio Colorado and the Rio Gila, and 
their tributaries. Every other portion of 


* Vide Mr. J. 8. Phillip’s Essay on the Physical 
Type of the American Indians, Schoolcraft, vol. ii. 
3 


. 316. 
. t Trans. Amer, Ethnol. Soc. vol. ii. p. 367. 
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the continent, with one notable exception, 
was occupied by indigent and semi-barbar- 
ous tribes, widely scattered, and subsisting 
for the most part on the produce of the 
chase. The exception was Kentucky, bear- 
ing the ominous appellation of ‘the dark 
and bloody ground,’ which had long been 
shunned by every Indian with superstitious 
dread. According to the traditions of the 
locality, the now attractive banks of the 
Ohio had been the scene of a frightful car- 
nage, many centuries before the arrival of 
the Europeans. An entire nation, both 
physically and morally distinguished from 
the Redskins —‘ white men’— and who 
had been settled in the country from time 
immemorial, were unexpectedly assailed and 
overwhelmed by their enemies. The mani- 
fest incompletion of several of the monu- 
ments in the valley betokens a sudden ces- 
sation of labour on the part of their 
constructors, and thus far confirms the terri- 
ble reality of the Indian legends. If those 
ill-fated people weré not the true aborigines 
of the soul, they were undoubtedly connected 
with them, as may be inferred from the 
peculiarity of many of their structures; the 
relics exhumed from their tumuli; and, 
above all, from their primeval mode of se- 
pulture. 

In the absence of documentary proofs 
and positive evidence it is extremely diffi- 
cult, and often impossible, to determine the 
aboriginal migrations of a people. The 
primary immigrants of North America are 
no exception to this general rule. They 
arrived in the New World, we believe, by 
various routes and at various epochs. 
That comparatively narrow territory which 
stretches from the Pacific Ocean to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and which is so especially 
rich in stupendous and highly-decorated 
monuments, many of them bearing indispu- 
table marks of the hoariest antiquity, was 
the first abode of the civilised nations. 
Those nations, as Mr. Tylor argues on d 
priori grounds,* brought their civilisation 
with them; it was not of indigenous 

wth; and the Abbe Brasseur de Bour- 

urg, who has laboured long as a mission- 
ary in that part of the continent, as well as 
in the interests of ethnographical ‘science, 
inclines to the opinion that the Mayas of 
Yucatan are their degenerate descendants. 
Thence population was diffused and radiated 
through the immense regions of the North. 
Almost the same combination of mounds, 
terraces, and pyramids is found throughout 
the valley of the Mississippi as at Copan, 


* Anahuac, pp. 191, &. 
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Palenqué, and Uxmal; a fact which goes 
far to prove that the inhabitants of the in- 
terior derived their civil as well as their 
religious institutions, and such knowledge 
of the arts as they possessed, from Central 
America. The one, no doubt, was a modi- 
fication of the other. By one of those re- 
fluxes, which were so common in the early 
history of mankind, the tide of population 
returned to its original source, but by a cir- 
cuitous or- north-westerly channel ; com- 
mingling in its passage with several streams 
of later immigrants to the continent, by 
Behring’s Straits or the Aleutian Isles. 
Hence the cause of those national changes 
and revolutions which may be faintly 
traced on the face of the most primitive 
monuments, and which are most distinctly 
portrayed on the more modern ones. The 
mild religious services of the first ages 
were superseded by the sanguinary ritual 
in vogue at the time of the conquest ; po- 
litical domination had completely suc- 
cumbed to sacerdotal rule; the Inca added 
to his other functions those of supreme pon- 
tiff. Such, in brief, we take to have been 
the main courses of population in North 
America. No doubt there were many in- 
termigrations, of more or less importance, 
the order of which, however, it is impossi- 
ble to indicate. In connexion with these 
we may remark, by the way, that no 
existing tribe of Indians, located east of 
the Mississippi, lay claim to the monuments 
surrounding them. According to their 
several traditions, they found them much 
in the same condition as they now appear, 
when their forefathers, centuries ago, ‘ ar- 
rived from the west’ and possessed them- 
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selves of the country. Old societies had 
utterly perished ages before, leaving pos- 
terity ignorant not only of the extent of 
their dominions, but also of their very titles. 
The Atlantic sea-board, from New England 
to South Carolina, would seem to have 
been but sparsely peopled till within a com- 
paratively recent epoch. The remains im 
that long slip of territory are much less 
numerous than elsewhere on the continent ; 
and, for historical deduction, almost value- 
less. Nearly the whole of them are the 
su d works of the Iroquois and their 
aftikated tribes, and do ani , it is re- 
rted, ‘ an antiquity very far back of the 
iscovery.’ 

Thus have we travelled over nearly the 
entire area of North America, and pointed 
out, in our necessarily hasty passage, the 
sites of the most important and interesting 
structural monuments pertaining, as we be- 
lieve, to at least three distinct and widely 
separated epochs in the pre-Columbian his- 
tory of the continent. ese edifices show, 
partly from their architectural and other 
peculiarities, and partly from the relics of" 
art discovered within and about them, 
whence sprang their authors, the aboriginal 
occupants of the soil. Their immediate ori- 
gin is, and probably ever will be, an R. 
question. It reaches back to the remotest. 

eriod of human history, and is involved 
in a haze of fable. Nevertheless, their 
creeds, usages, and legends, whether de-. 
lineated on the monuments or reflected by 
succeeding generations, uniformly point to. 
an Oriental source; and this is all that can 
be averred with absolute certainty concern- 
ing them. 





DeatsH or Proressor Jonn H. ALExan- 
DER.— Professor Alexander, who died at Bal- 
timore on Saturday, aged fifty-four years, was 
well known in this city, and over the entire 
country, for his scientific attainments and his 
religious and philanthropic efforts. He began 
his professional career as an engineer on the 
Northern Central (Susquehanna) Railroad ; 
made the topographical surveys for a map of 
Maryland ; prepared an elaborate report on the 
standard of weights and measures ; was Com- 
missioner to England on international coinage 
in 1857, and was appointed last summer a 
Commissioner to the Paris Exposition of the 
current year. Iu 1850 he published a Univer- 
sal Dictionary of Weights and measures, which 


has been looked to as a standard. For many 





years he attended the annual assays of coins at- 
the Mint in this city as a delegate for the gov- 
ernment, and it was at one time expected that 
he would be appointed Director. He was usu- 
ally in attendance at the Conventions of the: 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in which body he- 
was a leading and active member. — 
American. 


[We had a slight personal acquaintance with: 
Prof. Alexander 30 or 40 years ago. Te. 
our great regret this was broken off by circum- 
stances in which neither of us had any ageney.. 
We never saw young man who more engaged! 
our affection in advance.] — Living Age.. 
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PART III. 


We breakfasted earlier on Thursday on 
account of the hunting. When I came in- 
to the drawing-room, I found Monsieur 
René reading the newspaper in the sun. 

“ You are going with Olympe to the meet 
this morning, are you not?” he said. I 
told him that I was. 

“No doubt, as a true Englishwoman, 
you will have a contempt for our sport, 
and think fox-hunting infinitely superior ; 
but I am sure that the artistic feeling of 
which you are so full, will be delighted with 
the forest. At all events we can lay claim 
to one superiority in the fact of our hunt- 
ing being compatible with lovely scenery. 
Do you ever hunt in England, Miss 
Hope ?” ; 

r told him that in the first place my 
means did not allow of it, and that in the 
second I was afraid my nerves would not 

ither. 
“s I often wish I were less cowardly,” 
said I. ; 

“ Ah, do not wish you were other than 
you are! If women could only be made to 
omprehend their true position ”. 

« Jt will be hard ,” answered I, laughing, 
“if between you and Monsieur Berthier 
wwe do not get to understand it at last.” 

“ Do not ae me,” saidhe. ‘‘ No one 
ean think more highly of women than I 
-do. In tact, in quickness of perception, in 
delicacy of feeling, in the unerring justice 
with which you instinctively arrive at con- 
-elusions which we only reach through cir- 
cuitous paths of cumbrous logic, you stand 
alone. Steadfastness, patience, tenderness, 
pity, these are the jewels of your crown — 
that crown which the strong-minded wo- 
man despises in her ambitious endeavour 
‘to attain to the male virtues that in her be- 
come simply detestable. Yesterday I was 
-so struck with the contrast between your- 
self and Miss Hamilton when we were 
ing of Rénan.” 

Poh ” answered I, “I liked what she 
said so much; it was exactly what I was 
longing to say.” ; anak 

« But, thank heaven, did not,” he inter- 
rupted. “Nothing could be a better exam- 
ple of what I mean. The clear, unerring 

mind was there, the quick —- the 
fine moral sense which instinctively detects 
a want of truth in the heart of things — all 
that was absent was the male energy of 
Miss Hamilton ; an absence in which, to 
me, lay the very secret of the charm.” 

“ She is so absolutely truthful and fear- 


Jess,” said I. 











| said I. 
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“ Yes,” he answered. “ One may ad- 
mire her, but what one loves is a tender, 
trembling little woman, doubting of herself, 
and looking up to man as to her natural 
guide and protector. Don’t you see not 
only how well this attitude becomes you, 
but also how admirably it works ? hen 
you are womanly you make us manly: 
these touching and gentle appeals stir all 
the depths of our buried tenderness, and 
bring it to the surface. A woman who has 
no need of this, but can do battle for her- 
self, is generally left to do it. You will see 
that Miss Hamilton’s conquests will not be 
among men, but among women. Olympe, 
Jeanne, yourself, already are all more or less 
at her feet, and this by a natural law. It 
is simply the masculine element in her, 
which you are all unconsciously adoring. 
Now to me, by the same law, she is in con- 
sequence of it repellant and unattractive.” 

“ But all men do not feel as you do,” 
“ Monsieur Dessaix is devoted to 
her, and he is a man.” 

“Is he?” said Monsieur de Saldes. 
“ Sometimes I feel quite bewildered be- 
tween them, and in doubt whether to call 
her Monsieur Hamilton, or him Mademoi- 
selle Dessaix.” 

We breakfasted in a great hurry, for 
Lady Blankeney and Maria were going off 
by train to Paris. The former took leave 
of every one but Miss Hamilton and myself 
with effusion. There was a slight degree 
of nervous coldness in the manner in which 
she bade Ursula good-by and said they 
should meet shortly in Paris, and a charm- 
ing mixture of condescension and incivility 
in her farewell to me. I was delighted 
when they drove off: a little of the mother 
went a long way, and as for Maria, I do not 
think I ever beheld any human being so 
wrapped up in, encompassed by, and utterly 
saturated with self: the positiveness of the 
pre-occupation became monstrous when con- 
trasted with the negativeness of her nature 
in every other respect ; even the natural 
laws seemed in her mind to exist as but 
with reference to herself, and she never 
spoke of the weather as other people 
do, remarking in a Ve way, “ It 
is warm— it is windy — itis rainy,” as 
the case might be, but always said 
“T shall be hot —I shall be cold — 
I shall be wet,” in a manner entirely her 
own. 

Monsieur Berthier preferred walking in 
the forest to coming in the carriage with 
us, and Monsieur Dessaix had music to 
write, and evidently thought that a day in 
the open air might be the death of him: 
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so the driving party consisted 7 of | gold of fallen beech-leaves; the whole air 
Madame Olympe and myself. At a little | filled with delicious autumn savours, musky 
after eleven she came in, looking like a! gusts of a wild woodland odour, and the 
magnificent wall-flower, with a dark brown | bitter fragrance of bruised leaves. At last 
tweed dress shot with crimson, a deep, we got to the carrefour, or place of the 
orange-coloured silk handkerchief tied loose- | rendezvous, and drew up before the door of 
ly round her throat, and a golden pheasants | a little country inn, where we saw the men 
wings in her hat. She had, as usual, her' and dogs who had been seeking out the 
hands filled with flowers, but this time they | track of the wild boar, and who had just 
were little nosegays of Parma violets, which | arrived. 
she distributed to Ursula, Jeanne, Monsieur! Two hours before daybreak these four 
de Saldes, and Monsieur Charles, who! men, with four dogs, go out with lanterns 
were all going to ride, and who stuck them | to seek the track ; this is technically called 
into the button-holes of their coats and | the aller au bois. These hounds (limiers) 
habits. The open carriage came to the | are mute, and never follow the track of roe- 
door at half-past eleven. Ursula, at the’ buck, rabbit,or hare. The forest is divided 
last moment, had some slight dispute with | among them into four separate allotments, 
Monsieur de Saldes, and in her habit, just and each man with his dog explores the 
as she was, she jumped into the carriage | portion appointed for him, taking care never 
with Madame Olympe and myself. | to interfere with the beat of the others. 
It was a splendid autumn morning. The | The next thing done is to prendre les grands 
earth sparkled in every direction like | devants. This consists in going round and 
precious stones, the dew lay like diamonds | round each division in ever-narrowing cir 
in the grass, and the air was full of floating | cles, until they come upon the track, or 
gossamers (the Virgin’s threads, as they are | brisée, which takes its name from the custom 
called in France), as we bowled down the | of breaking a branch as soon as the trace is 
hill to the river. Over the great bridge | found — vhich branch they lay upon the 
we went, and straight at once into the for- ground with the point turned in the direc- 
est. Itis all divided into long alleys, which | tion of the track. They then come back 
lead into large green open places, or carre- | with their limiers, after a walk of about six 
fours, from which six or seven different | hours, to the rendezvous (which generally 
roads diverge, and in the centre of which/| takes place at twelve o'clock, or there- 
there is an enormous sign-post giving the abouts), and dress themselves properly in 
direction of each. I should have thought it | the livery of the hunt. 
impossible to find one’s way without these,| By degrees, people on foot, and people om 
one path seemed so exactly to resemble an-| horseback, and people in open carriages 
other ; but Madame Olympe told me that | began to assemble. The ladies, who all ap- 
the gentlemen were often out after night-| peared to be more or less acquainted, got 
fall, and managed to pilot themselves suc-| out oftheir various vehicles to speak to 
cessfully even when it was far too dark to| each other; and hairy men dismounted, or 
read what was written on the posts. reined up, and bowed and talked to those 
It was an enchanting drive to the place | ladies who remained in their carriages. 
of rendezvous. Generally the wood lay | There was one coachful of cousins from the 
acked away on each side of the open roads. | village of Sept-Moulins, about four miles 
e trees were not large, as in our forests, | away from Marny; another with some smart 
but slender young slips, growing all close | ugly women, whom nobody knew, from the 
together, through which driving would have | neighbouring town; one fat old lady was 
been impossible, and walking, for the most|drawn by a couple of superb Percheron 
ee difficult and unpleasurable; but one | horses, small, robust, well-built animals of 
ooked into depths of delicate leaves, until | the old French post-horse breed, snow-white, 
the whole atmosphere seemed to be a sort of | with thick tails sweeping the ground, and 
pale transparent glowworm-green, as one | powerful manes, that flew out to the wind 
rolled along with gentle motion and noise-| like great sheets of silver in the sun: they 
less wheels over the yielding sand. Some-| were fiery, restive creatures, and looked 
times we drove for a long way under large | splendid as they kept neighing and pawing 
trees through the very heart of the forest. | the ground with impatience whenever they 
In one place all the boles of the trees were | had to stand still for a single instant. Last 
covered with lichen; they looked like metal | of all arrived a sort of charming open char-- 
shafts of some strange gnome palace. Here | d-vanc, with pretty Madame Pravost, her: 





we went along with a soft crushing sound | kind-looking old husband, and a most ab- 
ovér precious emerald mosses and the red | surd old friend, with a large red nose and a; 
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eurly grey wig, who always lives with them, 
and whose name, I was told, was Hégésippe 
Gigonnet. Their carriage is a very popu- 
lar one: it is laden with all sorts of good 
eatables, which are liberally distributed to 
the hungry, — and also with brandy, arnica, 
plaster, and other useful remedies, in case 
of any simple accident. 

The ladies’ dress was an extravagant imi- 
tation of the out-of-door costume pe own 
Englishwomen —the looped-up gown and 
eoloured petticoat vote: but in spite of 
every variety ofrainbow tint which their 
gan y skirts displayed, they presented a 

jowdy appearance, very different from the 
smart neat look which a well-appointed 
Englishwoman has when she is properly got 
up for walking. They wore ugly hats of 
fanciful shapes, but one felt at a glance 
that they were born to put nothing but 
Parisian bonnets of the latest fashion upon 
their heads, and to do no real out-of-door 
work. Presently Monsieur Charles, Mon- 
sieur de Saldes, and Jeanne came up, and 
and then Monsieur Charles was informed of 
the different tracks that had been found by 
the limiers. 

The servants of the hunt are called by 
picturesque names that all bear some refer- 
ence tothe sport. The huntsman or piqueur 
(pronounced piqueux) was called a 
— his real name was Martin; there were 
five valets-de-chien, or whippers-in, on horse- 
back,whose hunting names were La Rosée, 
La Feuille, Fanfare, La Brisée, La Brous- 
saille ; and there was one valet-de-chien on 
foot, who was called Tempete. La Brous- 
salle and Tempete brought with them about 
sixty hounds to the meet : some of these dogs 
were French, but the greater proportion of 
them were foxhounds got over from Eng- 
land. I jumped out of the carriage and 
went with Monsieur de Saldes to talk to 
them. They looked so natural and so sweet, 
with their heavy jaws and gentle eyes, wav- 
ing their tails and making good-natured 
grumbling expostulations with fine bass 

oices. 
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Monsieur Charles having decided upon 
the track, about twenty out of the sixt 
were despatched in separate relays to dif- 
ferent parts of the forest where the boar 
was supposed to be likely to pass. These 
hounds were older and rather slower than 
the others, and were called the old pack (la 
wieille etvy/ The forty remaining hounds 
were kept for following the track. Out of 
these, eight of the very best were selected 
to make the attack ; the rest were divided 
into relays of about four couple, which were 
held in leashes by the valets-de-chien. 
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We now all got back into our carriages, 
and accompanied by a field of about fifty or 
sixty people began to move towards the 
spot where the beast was supposed to be. 

en we arrived there, the eight chiens 
d’attaque were put into the cover, followed 
by the buntsman on foot. We coasted 
p Hr on the outside, guided by the rushing 
of the animals through the leaves, and the 
huntsman’s cries of Hou!—hou! Apres! 
La voie! (the right road). Volcelet! (here 
it is). Suddenly he caught sight of the 
boar and struck up the fanfare of the sang- 
lier upon his horn, the dogs gave tongue, 
the gentleman dashed off, blowing the sang- 
lier with all their might, the valets-de-chien 
tore along, almost dragged off their horses 
by the pulling of the hounds in leash, and 
we set off at a hand-gallop followed by all 
the other carriages. It was a charming 
and a very varied spectacle. There was 
none of the uniformity of get-up that char- 
acterizes an English field: every one had 
turned out in different costume; most of 
the gentlemen of the neighbourhood, who 
were personal friends of Monsieur Charles, 
wore his white uniform with the maroon 
facings ; then there were men in all sorts of 
cut-away and fly-away coats— some in 
elaborate suits of velveteen knickerbockers ; 
a party of cuirassiers quartered in the 
neighbouring town appeared in regimentals, 
and bumped along after the boar in true 
haute-école style. 

Suddenly, at the end of one of the long 
alleys, we saw the boar leap across the 
road. It was a ragot or middle-sized one, 
the most dangerous sort of all. Immediately 
all the horns struck up the . fanfare of the 
ragot, the tearing, dragging hounds were 
loosed at last from the leashes, and away 
we all pelted in full ehase, the horns blow- 
ing the volcelet and the bien-aller with might 
and main. It was not English sport. I do 
not know if it was good sport ; of this I was 
no judge, but the excitement of that morn- 
ing rush through the great glades of the 
sunlit forest, with the music and the anima- 
tion of the whole scene, was a thing never 
to be forgotten. Ursula’s eyes were ering 
wide open for the first time in her life, an 
Madame Olympe was screaming at the top 
of her voice. At last they got before us and 
out of sight, we lost the track, and stopped 
for about a quarter of an hour, listening in 
vain for the fanfare to guide us. We then 
drove wildly about the forest in every diree- 
tion, sometimes faintly catehing, sometimes 


losing again the sound of the horns in the dis- 
tance. Once the coachman called out, and 
we all stood up in the carriage asa com- 
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‘pany of stags, startled by the noise, 

unded grandly one after another across 
the road, right in front of us. We were en- 
tirely thrown out, and at last came to a halt 
in one of the green places, not knowing in 
the least which path to take. We waited 
here for about half an hour in great de- 
spondency, afraid that our day’s sport was 
over, when suddenly Monsieur Charles, fol- 
lowed by Jeanne, Monsieur de Saldes, and 
five or six gentlemen, came galloping by, 
blowing the débuché as hard as he could. 
“ To the left! to the left!” he shouted, as 
he flew past, and we wheeled round, and to 
the left we galloped too. The débuché 
meant that the beast had taken to the open. 
We followed full tilt, got at last to the bor- 
der of the plain, and saw the boar cross it 
with the whole field in hot pursuit, and 
then madly dashing into the river, swim 
across to a small island in the middle, where 
he presently landed with the hounds in full 
ery at his heels, and was lost in the thicket. 
The sun was going down in a sea of molten 
gold as the horns played first the bat l'eau 
(géne to the water), and then the first half 
of the halali. The river- gave back the 
forms of the men and horses and trees upon 
the bank with such transparent clearness 
that they seemed literally living over again 
in the water. What a scene it was — all 
loveliness and peace! I cannot say how 
the spectacle of the solemn dying day at 
once turned the current of my feelings, or 
how discordant and savage the cries of all 
those men, hunting a wretched animal to 
the death, in the quiet face of nature, sud- 
denly became to me. After a few minutes 
the poor beast emerged at the other end of 
the island, and still followed by his yelling 
persecutors, in despair took to the water a 
second time. Shot after shot was fired at 
him in vain, as he swam vigorously for the 
mainland. At last Latrace jumped into 
the stream as he neared the shore, and 
stabbed him with his hunting-knife au dé- 
faut de ('épaule, in the one voltasable place 
— the joint just behind the shoulder— 
while the horns struck up the last part of 
the halali, which is never played until the 
boar is killed. 

And then we all turned homeward, and 
under that gentle sky I felt conscience- 
stricken, and rather as if I had been assist- 
ing at a murder. It was dark and coldish 
by the time we got back to the house, and 
very cheering and pleasant was that large 
room, bright with candle and fire light, and 
not less so the cup of tea that dear Madame 
Olympe made for us. Presently Jeanne, 
Monsieur Charles, and Monsieur de Saldes 
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came dropping in. Jeanne came ~ and 
kissed me very affectionately, as I lay on 
my big sofa resting and talking to Ursula. 

“ How sweet you smell, child,” said I. 

“Tt is my violets,” she answered. “They 
are quite fresh still.” 

“ Bless me!” cried Ursula, “what can 
have become of mine? I have lost them! 
I suppose they must have tumbled down as 
I was getting in or out of the carriage.” 

She then left her chair, and went away 
in a very marked manner as Monsieur de 
Saldes brought me my tea and sat down b 
me to talk over the impression that Frene 
hunting had made upon me. He very good- 
naturedly told me a great deal more about 
it. Boars of all ages are hunted. There 
are the marcassins or babies, the bétes de 
compagnie and bétes rousses from six to eigh- 
teen months old —the ragotin, which is 
about eighteen months old—the ragot of 
two years old — the boar in his third year 
— the boar in his fourth year. Then there 
is the huge solitaire, who lives alone, and 
for whom they play the royale fanfare, the 
solitaire miré (an old fellow with his tusks 
turned down, so that he cannot toss the 
dogs), and the laie, or female, for whom the 
fanfare of the meuniere is played. 

The first half of the halali is played when 
the boar is at bay ; the second, when he is 
killed, and he is never killed until he has 
been at bay. There is also the halali 
tenante — when the boar at bay tosses some 
of the hounds and then begins running 
again. If the animal is very fierce, in order 
to save the hounds the gentlemen will some- 
times dismount and prick him with their 
hunting-knives to cause a diversion. The 
boar then leaves the dogs and rushes at the 
men, and there is'a general sauve qui peut 
—up trees or anywhere. Sometimes the . 
men as well as the dogs get wounded. Last 
season Latrace had his leg ripped up by 
the boar’s tusks, and was badly hurt. The 
cries of vocelet or volcelet, and vlaut — vlaut! 
which are continually heard during the 
hunt, are corruptions of voila ce est and le 
viola la haut. The morning after the hunt 
the missing hounds are tracked out, and 
found wounded or dead. The men take 
other dogs with them, whose ears they pull 
to make them cry, and so attract their 
wounded and lost companions. The limiers, 
who find the first trace of the boar, are put 
into a cart and driven home from the meet 
by Madame Moreau — an old woman about 
the chateau who does every sort of odd job 
— sometimes goes to fetch letters and some- 
times goes to fetch bread. We met her in 
the forest going back to Marny, with four 
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or five of the great circular loaves of com- 
mon household bread which the servants eat 
slung like so many necklaces round her ma- 
hogany-coloured old throat. 

When Ursula and I went up to dress for 
dinner we took no light with us, as we had 
fire and candles in our own room. At the 
head of the stair was Monsieur Berthier’s 
room, and just beyond it was a swing-door, 
which one had to pass in order to get to 
Monsieur Dessaix’s room and ours. , On 
opening this we nearly knocked down Mon- 
sieur Jacques, who was standing hidden be- 
hind it, and who had not heard us approach. 

“Oh! Jacques, have I hurt you?” ex- 
claimed Ursula with concern, for it was she 
who had pushed the door. “ But what are 
you doing there in the dark just behind the 
door ?” 

“ It is abominable, ” he said in a a 
“‘ They do not love me here. I have had 
a miserable day —I have passed it (all of 
it!) behind this door. Have you seen his 
room ?” he continued, indicating Monsieur 
Berthier’s. ‘Have you seen how large it 
is? twice as large as mine! After you were 
gone this morning, he and I came upstairs 
to write. After a little while I heard him 

o down, and I thought I would peep into 
fis room. I had only time just to see how 
nice and big it was — for crac! he was up 
again in a minute. I suppose he had only 

one to put his letter in the box. Sol 
jumped back and hid behind the door, and 
watched till he went down again, and then 
I took another peep. It is much, much 
nicer than mine! Ihave watched him go 
down three times, and each time I have 
seen some fresh nice thing that he has.” 

“ What dreadful nonsense, Jacques,” said 
Ursula. 

“He has two jugs—a large one and a 
little one. I have only one small one.” 

“For shame!” she said indignantly. 
“ How could you go into another person’s 
room in that way?” 

“ And a tea-service, and a gilt Cupid on 
the top of his looking-glass.” 

She took him by the shoulder, and put- 
ting him into his own room, shut the door 
angrily upon his complaints. 

The evening was spent chiefly in making 
out the programme for the Sunday’s music. 
Ursula found that she could stick an “O 
Salutaris” upon the beginning of Stra- 
della’s song, which carried her through the 
first eight bars, after which she boldly 
merged into “ovunque il guardo io giro, 
cerco te, wor te, sospiro,” &c. I was 
sorry that she had determined to do it, but 
she seemed to look at the matter altogether 
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from an artistic point of view, and as it was 
a Roman Catholic church, not to see any 
reason against it. And Madame Olympe’s 
mind was entirely divided between her ecs- 
tasy at the notion of hearing Ursula’s great 
voice and grand style in the ample space of 
a church — where they would have room to 
spread themselves — and her pleasure in the 
gratification which she knew it would give 
to the poor Curé to have such fine music 
for the occasion of his confirmation. Mon- 
sieur Jacques had been pacified by m 
representation that his coming had been al- 
together unexpected, and that Monsieur 
Berthier and Monsieur Kiowski were both 
in possession before his arrival; and he en- 
tered with zeal into the details of the pro- 
gramme, and was of the greatest service in 
selecting and arranging the progression of 
the pieces. Monsieur Berthier, Monsieur 
de Saldes and [ sat and talked together, 
and I made the former especially happy by 
translating for his benefit Ford’s speech in 
the Merry Wives of Windsor —“ Then she 
plots, then she rumindtes, then she devises: 
and what they think in their hearts they 
may effect, they. will break their hearts but 
they will effect.” He was enchanted with 
this. “ Whata genius!” he cried. “ How 
he knows the heart of woman! How he 
mnst have known the English woman!” 
And nothing would serve but he must learn 
the sentiment by rote in the original tongue : 
after which he passed the whole evening 
saying at intervals, “Zen zey ruminaate, 
Zen zey devaise,” and smiling contentedly 
to himself. The next day he left us for 
Paris, to the regret of every one, for he was 
so gentle and amiable that it was quite im- 
possible not to like him. “ And such a true 
gentleman,” said Madame Olympe; “so 
unlike Lady Blankeney, with her eternal 
‘ Countess’ and ‘ uis.’ She thinks it 
quite Faubourg St. Germain (to use her 
own favourite expression), whereas it is 
precisely Faubourg St. Germain that never 
does it. Prince or Princesse are the only 
titles ever given in addressing people — 
everything under that rank is simply s 
ken to as Monsieur or Madame de oe 
and-So.” 

“ But,” said I, “does not Jeanne always 
eall Monsieur Charles Marquis ? ” 

“ Yes,” she replied, “ but that is her sauci- 
ness — a sort of little nickname, as boys in 
England call their father ‘ governor,’ — noth- 
ing more.” 

fn the afternoon Madame Olympe took 
me over in her pony-chair to Sept-Moulins. 
Said she : “ We have had a specimen of an 
English institution in Maria Blankeney — I 
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will now show you one of a French institu- 
tion.” 

After a very pretty drive of about three- 
quarters of an hour, we arrived at the cha- 
teau. It was a picturesque old place, in the 
middle of a very good imitation of an Eng- 
lish park, and surrounded by a broad moat, 
filled with water. Luckily they were all at 
home, and we were let in.. The first person 
I was presented to was Monsieur Henri de 
Caradec, the master of the house — an am- 
iable, courteous old man in his hundredth 
year, in the possession of all his faculties, 
and having preserved to that venerable age 
that rarest of all faculties —the power of 
loving and of being loved. He lives here 
with his sweet old wife, who, being only 
eighty-four, is looked upon by him almost 
asachild. Nothing ever was more charm- 
ing than the tender attachment of these 
dear old people: everything said by the 


one has reference to the other; and they |i 


cannot be happy for five minutes out of 
each other's sight. Living under the same 
roof with them are Monsieur Octave de 
Caradec, their eldest son, and bis wife, 
Madame de Lanneray (Monsieur Octave’s 
eldest daughter), with her handsome young 
husband and their little Thérése of four 
years old, and Mademoiselle Marie de Car- 
adec, her unmarried sister, a young woman 
of about twenty, with a delightful counte- 
nance. Madame de Beaumont, Monsieur 
Henri’s only daughter, a widow, with a 
grown-up son, also inhabits the chateau. 

When we came away I asked Madame 
Olympe if it was the general custom in 
France for families to live in this patriarch- 
al manner, and if it worked successfully ? 
' She said that the custom was almost univer- 
sal, and that as to its working, no doubt 
there were occasional disputes and differ- 
ences, since where humanity is offence must 
needs come; but that on the whole the 
families so united generally lived happily 
together, and were strongly attached to 
each other. Certainly I had hardly ever 
seen anything so charming as that old man 
playing with his little great-grandchild, and 

must confess that it seems to me both 
wee and natural to crown old age with 
resh garlands of spring, rather than as we 
do in England, when the blossoms and 
leaves have all dropped off, to leave it nak- 
ed and alone to die. 

As we drove home Madame Olympe 
talked a great deal about Monsieur de Sal- 
des, much of his gifts and accomplishments, 
and more still of the wretched manner in 
which he had thrown them all away. 
“With his talents,” she said, “he might 
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have distinguished himself in a thousand 
ways; he has had opportunity after oppor- 
tunity offered him of doing ee with 
his life, but he is utterly devoid of ambition, 
and his supreme indolence and consistent 
system of self-indulgence have induced him 
steadily to reject them all. It has ended 
with isolating him a good deal, for while 
his real taste for art and science renders the 
usual run of men in his own position of 
life wearisome and distasteful to him, his 
want of application and concentration, and 
a certain inconvenient fastidiousness and 
capriciousness of temperament, prevent him 
from associating with people of another 
class who would interest him., He is a ped- 
ant among fashionable men, and a man of 
fashion among the learned, and so he re- 
mains like the Halb-Hexe in Faust, sus- 
pended between earth and heaven and fit 
for neither — helpless, hurtful, and charm- 


ing!” 

4 told her of Monsieur Jacques’ terror 
about Ursula and Monsieur René. She 
laughed and remarked that she did not 
think that he need be under any sort of ap- 
prehension on that score, for that Ursula’s 
manner to Monsieur de Saldes always 
indicated the most perfect indifference, 
while his to her seemed almost to express 
= 

“ You are the person who appears to have 
captivated him, my dear Bessy,” she said, 
and added, “If your mother had not told 
me of your engagement, my dear child, I 
should have felt a little anxious and ner- 
vous about it; conquests over René are 
worse than defeats. Ah! isn’t it sad to 
think that with all his power and all his 
charm his progress through life will have 
been marked by nothing but the tears of a 
few women who have loved him?” 

“Dear Madame Olympe,” I answered, 
“T, as you know, bear a charmed life; but 
are you never afraid for Jeanne? she is 
very fond of him, and he is so attractive, 
and so often here !” 

“Yes,” answered Madame Olympe; 
“but Jeanne is a wonderful child: her 
acute observation and the justness of her 
mind are quite remarkable. Thank God, 
she has little imagination, and abundant 
common sense and principle, and when she 
does love, it will be a good man. Fancy 
her coming to me the other day and saying 
with the utmost gravity, ‘Send for the doc- 
tor, maman— René is ill. Baptiste was 
despatched early this morning for the curé, 
and he has been closeted with him for the 
last half hour. René has no doubt had his 
crampes badly in the night.’ ” 
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“Monsieur René is not much given to 
religious observance, I imagine ?” said I. 

“Only, as Jeanne says, when he has his 
crampes. He is never religious but when 
he has an indigestion, and then he becomes 
superstitious.” 

n the evening Madame Martin (La- 
trace’s little wife of seventeen) came up 
with two or three young girls from the vil- 
lage to try her duet with Jeanne, and some 
of the choruses which were to be performed 
on Sunday. Madame Olympe accompanied, 
and Monsieur Jacques was indefatigable in 
helping to teach them all their parts. I, as 
usual, lay on my sofa talking to Ursula on 
one side and to Monsieur de Saldes on the 

other. 

“ To-morrow is the meet of the stag- 
a, said he. “ Shall you go to it, Miss 

ope ? ” 

“ No,” said I, laughing, “I think not. I 
have not quite got over the emotion of yes- 
terday’s sport yet.” 

6“ heavens!” cried Ursula, “ how I 
wish I could go. But there will be nothing 
all day but rehearsing, I suppose, and it 
will be out of the question.” 

“T like you for not liking it,” continued 
Monsieur René, smiling charmingly at me, 
and taking no notice whatever of Ursula’s 
speech. “It would not be womanly — it 
would not be you to take pleasure in put- 
ting anything to death.” 

“ Are you fond of no sort of sport, Bes- 
sy ?” said Ursula. “ Do you never fish?” 

“No,” I said. “I tried once, but I was 
such a dreadful fool that I could neither 

ut the worms on nor take the fish off the 
ook, and so I thought I had better not try 
again.” 

“Tlove it!” she said. “I am sure one is 
born a sportsman just as one is born a poet 
or a painter, or anything else. I could fish 
from morning to night, and shooting is more 
exciting still.” 

“ Shooting !” said I. “Can you shoot, 
Ursula? Do you mean to say that you 
know how to shoot ?” 

“ Yes,” she answered, “and I delight in 
it. I shot at the country place of some 
friends of mine in Italy, and was quite 
clever at bringing down my hares and rab- 
bits — running, I beg to state, not sitting. 
It’s the best fun in the world !” 

“ Do you also consider it good fun, Miss 
Hamilton, when an manage to wound your 


game without killing it?” asked Monsieur 


de Saldes in his gentle voice. 

“ Well,” answered she, coolly, “ perhaps 
that is not quite so pleasant, but one gives 
them a little tap on the head with the wrong 
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end of the gun, you know” (and she clacked 
her tongue against her —s “and that 
soon puts them out of their pain.” I saw 
that she had felt the inimical tone of his 
remark, and that her spirit was up. 

“Luckily for me,” said Monsieur de 
Saldes, “I am generally a dead shot. My 
nerve is inferior to yours, Miss Hamilton ” 
(and he bowed). “ Although I am a man, 
I have never yet been able to give a wound- 
ed creature that little tap you speak of.” 

“You prefer pampering your own 
squeamishness ?” inquired she, innocently. 

I, who had seen her quite unable to kill 
a wasp in our bed-room only the night be- 
fore, knew she did not mean a word of what 
she was saying, but that she was stung by 
his contemptuous manner, and getting into 
one of her defiant moods. So I endeavoured 
to start another subject, and asked her if 
she did not intend to try her voice in the 
church before singing there on Sunday. 

“O dear, yes!” she said. “ We are to 
have a grand rehearsal there to-morrow. 
How I do wish it was a theatre instead of a 
church, and that I was going to sing to a 
dear good honest paying public that could 
hiss me if it chose ! ” 

Monsieur de Saldes’ face expressed un- 
mitigated disgust. “ You once seriously en- 
tertained some thought of going on the 
stage, did you not?” saidhe. “I am afraid 
it has cost you a great deal to give it up?” 

“ More than you can conceive,” she re- 
plied, complacently looking at him from un- 
der her half-shut eyelids. “I cannot im- 
agine anything more honourable than to 
work for one’s bread, or anything more de- 
lightful than to earn it by civilizing and re- 
fining a sympathizing multitude.” 

“Tt must be gratifying, indeed,” said he, 
“to pass one’s evenings exposed to thé gaze 
of every idiot who chooses to pay his half- 
crown for his stare, and equally delightful 
to spend one’s days in the society of profli- 
gate and uneducated vagabonds.” 

“ Ab, yes —I haven't tried profligacy 
yet,” said Ursula, getting beyond all bounds 
in her desire to anger him. “ But I must 
own that I find virtue uncommonly difficult, 
and upon the whole rather tiresome. With 
poms ars vagabonds, I think when you 
made your last civil observation, it must 
have — your memory that my mother 
was one of the vagabonds in question, and 
that in ee the company of people of 
genius tothe exhausted atmosphere which 
appears to suit your complaint, I only chasse 
de race.” 

“Do you know this?” he said, with a 
most audacious smile, taking up a Don Juan 
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that was lying on the table, and turning the 
title on the back carelessly towards her. 

“ You forget yourself— how dare you!” 
said Ursula, and she rose up opposite to him 
in a frenzy of indignation. 

“ When a woman does not respect her- 
self, Miss Hamilton,” he quietly replied, 
“she can hardly expect that other people 
will respect her.” 

She looked steadily at him for a few 
seconds while she struggled to say some- 
thing ; but no sound would come, and her 
lips quivered, and her eyes closed: she then 
grew deadly white and left the room. “ Oh, 
you hit too hard!” I exclaimed in despair. 
“ You have hurt her!” 

“ Hurt her!” he echoed. “I think she 
must be gone mad! Hurt her? I hope I 
have — it is quite the kindest thing left for 
one to do by her.” 

I gathered up my work hastily and was 
going to follow her, when Monsieur de Saldes 
continued : “ You are so young, so pure, so 
good, you do not know the face of evil, as a 
poor battered wretch like myself does. I 
implore you break off your intimacy with 
Ursula ; she is no fit companion for you — 
indeed she is not. Depend upon it, that 
when a woman of her years y finds 
virtue wearisome, the chances are that be- 
fore long she will find it impossible ! ” 

“ Monsieur René,” said I, “for shame! 
Your dislike is making you do her far less 
than justice ”— and L t up from the sofa. 
“T, who have known her mo long, know 
her better than you do!” 

“ Don’t go — don’t go, I beseech you,” he 
said, “or I shall never forgive myself. 
believe the truth is that I absolutely loathe 
that woman !” and he ground his teeth. 

I made no answer and was passing on, 
meaning to leave the room quietly, when 
Madame Olympe — who was standi 
up behind too Jacques’ chair aol 
beating time while he accompanied Jeanne’s 
duet — suddenly caught me round the waist 
and held me fast, while she went on count- 
ing her “ Un, deux, trois;” and so I stayed 
and grew calm as I listened. “ Ave sanc- 
tissima, mater amabilis, ofa, ora pro nobis ! ” 
sang the two thin childish voices. It was 
wonderfully pure and passionless, and I 
wished my poor Ursula could have heard it. 

When I went upstairs she was in bed. I 
went close up, but she did not stir. Her 
thick fringes of eyelashes were all matted 

ether in little wet points, and the marks 
tears still ly in wet lines all down her 
face. She had gone to sleep crying, with 
asmall iron cross which h Pe nae A to 


her mother — and which she always wore 





next her skin— grasped tightly in one of 
her hands. 

When I came down on Saturday morn- 
ing, I found Madame Olympe busily read- 
ing a despatch which had just arrived from 
the Sceur Marie. 

“ Just look at it,” she said, putting it into 
my hands. “ And tell meif you ever read 
anything more grotesque and grim than 
this cake-and-death joke?” The letter 
was as follows : — 


“ Madame la Comtesse will be glad, no doubt, 
to learn that Madame Simon is still in the same 
state. The difficulty of swallowing remains very 

t. She only took one small teacupful of 
roth, by spoonfuls, at intervals all through the 
whole of yesterdav; still there is no chan 
for the worse. Yesterday, after we had m 
her comfortable for the night, Madame Chevet, 
the nurse, said to me, ‘ She will be in the other 
world before to-morrow.’ But I was certain 
that her hour was not yet come, and so I laid 
a wager with her aboutit. The stake was a 
galetie, and I have won it, since here is _to- 
morrow and Madame Simon is still alive. We 
did it, Madame la Comtesse, to amuse ourselves 
a little while we were watching. Madame la 
Comtesse need send no money at present. I 
looked into Madame Simon’s purse while she 
was asleep, and saw in it two bank-notes, — 
one for two hundred francs and another for one 
hundred. — Madame la Comtesse’s devoted and 
obedient servant, “‘Sa@ur Maris.” 


“ Would one not, believe from this,” said 
Madame Olympe, when I gave her back her 
letter, ‘‘ that the poor old sister was a regu- 
lar Mrs. Gamp? Yet no one ever was ten- 


I|derer or more devoted than she is to all 


those who suffer. It is a strange childish 
element that I have observed in many of 
the sisters of charity and in many of the 
coun riests too.” 

“ Hee Monsieur Kiowski arrived ?” asked 
Monsieur Charles, as we sat down to break- 
fast. 
“ Not yet. But he will be here directly,” 
answered Madame Olympe. ' 

“If he comes at all,” said Monsieur de 
Saldes. 

“ De you think he will not come ? ” asked 
Monsieur Charles. “ Well, I am a little of 
your opinion. To come all the way across 
the sea (and there was such a high wind in 
the night too !) to sing a trio, seems a strong 
measure.” 

“ He will come,” said Jeanne. 

“ He will come,” said Madame Olympe. 

“ He will come,” said Urs 

“ What faith!” said Monsieur de Saldes. 
“ Happy man to be so believed in! But you 
have said nothing.” And he turned to me, 
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“ What is your opinion? Do you believe 
that he will come ?” 

Just then there was a great bustle out- 
side, and we heard a high voice asking 
breathlessly if we were all well and if we 
were in the breakfast-room. The door was 
thrown open, and Monsieur Kiowski ap- 
ee-( a He looked pale and tired. He 

ad been travelling all night and had had 
a rough passage ; but he had sold his friend’s 
Egerva, and, true to his word, there he was 
to sing the Tantum ergo. He was received 
with acclamations. 

Our whole day was d in rehearsing. 
We went to the church after breakfast, and 
returned there again in the afternoon. The 
piano, which was sent down from the 
chateau, was too large to go up the small 
staircase of the tribune opposite the high 
altar, where the singing was to take place, 
and the noise and bustle of the workmen 
who hauled it up by ropes from the body of 
the church rather jarred upon my nerves. 
So I stayed below as far from it all as I could, 
and amused myself with reading a catechism 
which had been left upon one of the chairs. 

Monsieur de Saldes declined going into 
the tribune, where Madame Olympe had 
called him, and came and sat near the high 
altar with me. This I was convinced he 
did to avoid Ursula. He and she had kept 
carefully apart from each other all day; to 
me she never once mentioned him, nor 
made the slightest allusion to his behaviour 
of the night before. Her manner was grave, 
quiet, and unexceptionable ; but her whole 

t was one of concentrated pride, and 
I saw that she had been deeply offended. 

The singers kept themselves warm with, 
singing I suppose, but I was frozen when 
the afternoon rehearsal was over and we all 
came out; and having got my clogs on, I 
made up my mind to Se across the fields 
home. Monsieur Rene, who was cold too, 
offered to escort me. 

He seemed very sad, and I was obliged 
to recollect his really prosperous circum- 
stances not to feel myself full of sympathy 
for unexisting misfortune. He spoke of a 
life hopeless and aimless, a failure from be- 
ginning to end, and was so gentle, so de- 
pressed, and so loveable, that I felt myself 
overflowing with pity for him, until I re- 
membered what ame Olympe had told 
me of his determined rejection of all em- 
ployment and of every sort of career. I 
was “sa when we got home, for he was al- 

ther so touching about himself that, in 
afew minutes more, I am sure he would 
have made mecry — although I knew per- 








fectly well that it was all humbug. 
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Monsieur Jacques came hes the hall and 
n king to me, as I was trying to 
wae aoe my clogs. J could not unclasp 
it, and Monsieur de Saldes knelt down to 
help me. As he stooped, a bunch of dead 
violets fell out of his breast. He hastily 
picked them up and thrust them back again 
and I believe thought that Monsieur Jacques 
and I— who were talking together — had 
not pe them; but we both had cer- 
tainly the same idea, for as soon as he had 
left us Monsieur Jacques called to me as I 
was going upstairs,-and said again, in an 
rs. whisper, “ Do not let Ursula mar- 
im ” 
af Why don’t you marry her yourself?” 
said I, laughing. “ That would settle it all 
comfortably.” 

He looked up at me with a sharp gaze of 
far-seeing misery. 

“She would wash me —and I should 
die !” he said. 

In the evening the village-girls came up 

ain to the house, and the music was work- 
ed at indefatigably. When we went to 
bed, I sat down in an arm-chair by the fire, 
aud began building up the bits of wood and 
making a blaze. Ursula presently came 
and knelt down by me, and after a few min- 
utes’ silence said to me, “ Bessie, though I 
have not known you long, I love you so much 
that I want to take an immense liberty 
with you.” 

“ Take it, my dear,” I answered, kissing 
her upturned forehead. “I hardly know 
what you can have to say to me that de- 
mands so solemn a preface.” 

She coloured slightly, and after a min- 
ute’s hesitation said, quickly and nervously, 
“ Don’t let René de Saldes persuade you that 
he is fond of you.” 

“ My dear child!” I exclaimed, much sur- 
prised. 

“ It is his way,” she continued, “ and he 
is not trustworthy. Don’t let him do it!” 

“Do you mean,” said 1, “that it is his 
way to persuade people that he is fond of 
them, when he really does not care at all 
about them ?” 

“T don’t know that,” she answered. 
“T have seen him very successfully make 
people think so about whom he did not care 
at all; and I have seen him like people too, 
as he does you; but, on the whole, those he 
liked, I think, came even worse off than 
those he didn’t. You see he can only love 
just a very little himself; and he is always 
joved a great deal, and BS Jmustn’t love 
him, dear Bessie — indeed you mustn’t. 
You cannot think how the notion of your 
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being made unhappy by him has afflicted 
and tormented me.” 

“Don’t be anxious about it any more, 
dear,” said I. “ Why, at all events, you 
know I am going away on Monday.” 

“Yes,” she replied; “but to whom? to 
what ? to a narrow circle of exhausting and 
ungrateful duties, and perhaps with a heart 
made heavy by the remembrance of what 
you have left behind. Ah! I cannot bear 
to think of it!” and she flung her arms 
‘ round me. 

She was so full of affectionate solicitude, 
that I determined to put her mind altogeth- 
er at ease about me. 

“Dear Ursula,” I said, “I am going 
home to some one who is not like Monsieur 
de Saldes; some one who is able, thank 
heaven, to love a t deal, and who loves 
me as much as he is able.” I then told her 
of my engagement to Mr. L’Estrange. 

“ No, really, dear Bessie!” she exclaim- 
ed. “ Are you really engaged? How 
very, very glad I am that it is all right! 
and is he very charming, dear? and should 
I like him? and would he like me ? and do 
you love him very, very much, dear ?” 

“ He is very learned and very clever, 
and quite the most charming person I ever 
met,” I answered. “ And he is so strong 
and gentle and good, that it is impossible 
not to love him.” 

“ And how long have you been engaged 
to him, dear Bessie ?” she asked, eagerly. 

I could not help feeling rather sad as I 
told her that we had been engaged ever 
since I was seventeen. 

“ Good gracious, what a long time! ” she 
exclaimed. “ Why, how long is it ? how 
old are you?” 

“ 1 am twenty-eight, my dear,” I answer- 
ed, with a little sigh. 

“ Twenty-eight ! impossible!” she cried. 
“ Why, I always fancied you were younger 
than I am.” 

I laugied and said that little whitey- 
brown women with unsalient features al- 
ways looked younger than they really 
were. 

“ Then you have been engaged eleven 
whole years? gracious, how v 
awful!” she exclaimed. “Why didn’t you 


? 
«ees William is only a poor curate, 
dear, and could not afford to keep a wife,” 
I answered. 
“But when are you going to marry? 
directly, now? as soon as ever you get 


I told her that there was no possibility of 
our marrying until he got some preferment: 





that at present he had only a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year, and that of course he 
pe # peor support a wife upon that income. 

“ Good gracious!” she began again. 
“ Then after losing the eleven best years of 
your life, you are ay going to wait for 
perhaps another eleven? Good gracious, 
what a dismal state of things!” and she sat 
down on the ground, with her hands clasp- 
ed round her knees, looking into the red 
embers. 

“ My dear,” said I, “I have not lost 
these eleven years, since I have — 
them in loving the best and noblest human 
creature that I ever knew.” Nevertheless, 
Ursula’s discouraging view of the case af- 
fected me more than I was willing to own. 
It did seem rather hopeless — and she rang 
the changes on it in a way that was painful 
to me in spite of all her real kindness and 
my affection for her. 

“ Good gracious! ” she ejaculated, thought- 
fully to herself, still looking into the Ios. 
“ And isn’t he likely to get some prefer- 
ment soon ?” 

“Indeed I cannot tell,” said I. “They 
know how distinguished and how hard- 
working he is, — perhaps something may 
turn up before very long.” 

“ But eleven whole years! Good gra- 
cious, my dear, I don’t see my way at all ! 
What will you do if he doesn’t get any pre- 
ferment ?” she continued after a pause. 

“Wait on, I suppose,” I said, rather 
drearily, and I began not to see my way 
either — so I got into bed as quickly as I 
could, and pretended to be asleep, that she 
might leave off saying “ Good ious!” 
at my unprosperous little love-affair any 
more. 

Our Sunday function went off very bril 
liantly and was eminently successful. The 
church was crammed from one end to the 
other with the relations and friends of the 
young people who were the principal objects 
of interest inthe ceremony. I found that it 
was not a confirmation service, but the tak- 
ing of their first communion by the young 
village children who had just been confirm- 
ed. And what with the part they took and 
the part that we took in the performance, I 
must say that I think it was altogether as 
unedifying a spectacle as I ever assisted 
at. Our programme was singular but ef- 
fective. 

First came the glorious Tantum ergo, for 
which Monsieur Kiowski had sacrificed him- 
self with such a good grace, and which went 
beautifully — Monsieur Jacques, with a roll 
of music for a baton, directing for all the 
world as though we had been in a theatre. 
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‘Then Ursula sang her Marcello psalm, and 
the grave tones went surging over the 
church in great waves of sound and send- 
ing shivers down one’sspine. Then follow- 
ed a trio — also by Marcello — sung by Ur- 
sula, Monsieur Kiowski, and Monsieur 
Charles: this too was beautiful and perfectl 
devout. After it came Jeanne s and M 
ame Martin’s sweet hymn to the Virgin; 
then a cantique by the village-girls, as triv- 
ial and profane as the romances one hears 
upon the street organs, and very like them; 
then Ursula got up again and sang her 
Stradella love-song, transmogrified for the 
first three or four bars into an O Salutaris, 
and then suddenly flaming out into very 
earthly ecstasies in good right Italian. Fortu- 
nately it was a song with a Da capo to it, 
so that she was able to relapse into devo- 
tion and Latin again at the conclusion. It 
was a splendid piece of audacity, and a 
splendid piece of art; but although I could 
not help being transported with it, my con- 
science kept putting up a regretful protest 
all the time, and I ond not bear her doing 
it. However, she had never been taught 
anything but singing, and religion has to be 
learnt as well a8 everything else. The per- 
formance wound up with a quartet (the 
most serious they could find,) out of 
sini’s Tancredi, sung without any attempt 
at disguise, in its native Italian. Mixed up 
with all this came bits of the regular mass 
music, executed in our tribune (but not by 
us) upon a little braying, fiendish old or- 
gan with about as much regard to time and 
tune as distinguishes the infant German 
band in London streets. Alternating with 
it came doleful gusts of nasal chanting from 
the officiating priests below. No one ap- 
peared to have the slightest idea what was 
the right moment for anything to take 
place, and we made three or four false 
starts, cropping out into O Salutarses and 
Amabilises upon improper occasions, and 
being rebuked for it and speedily reduced 
to silence by Monsieur le Curé, who kept up 
a series of mysterious telegraphic communt- 
cations with us, by means of his arms, from 
the other end of the church, where he was 

Isu ) praying at the high altar. Some- 
se be quusioadly waved and beckoned ; at 
other times he protested, and, as it were, 
thrust us back —_— into our seats; and 
once or twice he did something that looked 
uncommonly like shaking his fist at us, 
when we persisted in opening our mouths 
in the wrong place. His energetic and ex- 
pressive movements were all we had to 

uide us, and I think it was wonderful that 
music did not go worse astray. 
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Then there were long orations made by 
two poor little girls in their white commun- 
ion-frocks, who took it by turns to stand up 
in the crowded church, accusing themselves 
of the most frightful iniquities, and address- 
ing long pompous harangues to the priest, 
to their parents, to the assistant spectators, 
to their companions, to the Virgin, to God ; 
which were declaimed with the most la- 
boured gestures — evidently perfectly un- 
spontaneous, and bearing no reference 
whatever to the words they were utter- 
ing. 

c Vous me voyez prosternée,” was assert- 
ed by one child, standing bolt upright, 
who, poor little soul, proceeded to inform 
us, “ qu’elle avait perdu la robe de son in- 
nocence,” and invited us with continual 
placid wavings of her arms, a shrill voice 
and cheerful countenance, to “ écouter ses 
sanglots” and “contempler ses larmes.” 
These recitations were relieved by a most 
remarkable set of evolutions — a sort of mil- 
itary entertainment without fire-arms — 
precipitately performed at intervals by all 
the little boys to the sound of a wooden 
clapper — by the priest ; but the drill- 
ing en incomplete, and the execution 
was rather agitated and leaving somethin 
to be desired. It was inexpressibly comi- 
cal — but, at the same time on that very 
account, extremely painful and disagree- 
able. It went to my heart to see children, 
in themselves sacred, and doing so sacred a 
thing, going through a series of antics which 
made them look like so many absurd little 
parrots and apes. Ursula received many 
compliments as she went out, and people 
told her how much impressed they had 
been with the devotional feeling of what 
she had sung : her part of the business seem- 
ed the most solemn after all. 

“ Come, get in, get in!” cried Madame 
Olympe, who had gone on before us, and 
who was already seated in the carriage. 
“We must make haste if we mean to go 
on the river before it gets dark.” 

“JT jumped in, Ursula jumped in, Mon- 
sieur Charles climbed up to the box; 
Jeanne, Monsieur Dessaix, and Monsieur 
Kiowski had already started walking — 
taking the short cut across the fields. 

“ Is there room for me ? ” asked Monsieur 
de Saldes. He had before said that he meant 
to walk, which was what I saw had deter- 
mined Ursula upon driving. 

“Yes, yes, there is plenty of room; get 
in!” said Madame Olympe. He got in, and 
as he did so on one side, Ursula got out'on 
the other. “But what are you doing?” 
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asked Madame Olympe, rather impatient- 
ly. 
Me Only going to run after Jeanne and 
Jacques,” said Ursula, setting off. “My 
feet got quite frozen in that cold tribune, 
and Foo to warm them.” 

“ There’s room inside,” shouted Madame 
Olympe, through the front window, to Mon- 
sieur Charles; he had no “eer and 
she thought he would be cold. “Get into 
the carriage and let the servant go upon 
the box.” 

“ But, Olympe, I am quite comfortable up 
here,” he answered. 

“ Get into the carriage.” 

“ T have got a shawl over my knees,” said 
he, appealingly. 

“ Get into the carriage.” 

“ T was just going to smoke a little cigar- 
ette,” he observed, mildly. 

“ But when I tell you to get into the car- 
riage!” she answered, her voice working 
up ominously towards the treble key. 

He did as he was bid, and we started. 
After we had gone steadily along for about 
ten minutes, one of the horses shied at a 

iece of paper that was lying in the road. 
adame Olympe gave a scream: “It’s the 
white horse!” cried she. 

“ It’s the bay. one,” said Monsieur René, 

looking out. 

The coachman whipped and whipped in 
vain ; the animal jumped and fidgeted, but 
would not go by the place. 

Madame Olympe was beginning to be a 
good deal frightened. “It’s the white 
horse!” she exclaimed again. 

Monsieur Charles now looked out in his 
turn. “No, Olynipe,” said he, “it is the 
bay horse.” 


“Jt’s the white horse!” she vociferated, | 


eyeing him despotically, between two 
screams. The beast now began to kick and 
plunge, and Madame Olympe got into a 
state of the most imperious terror. 

“ There is no white horse at all in the 
carriage,” said Monsieur Charles, 

“ But when I tell you that I choose that 
it should be a white horse!” cried she in 
her highest key, and with her eyebrows 
running straight up her forehead into her 
hair. It was too funny, and we all went 
into fits of laughter, in. which she could not 
help joining very heartily herself, in. spite 
of her alarm. The gentlemen then got 
down, the restive creature was led past the 
obstacle, and presently we arrived safely at 
the water's edge, where we found the 
others waiting for us. 

We jumped into the boat, and pushed off 
from shore: Monsieur de Saldes and Jeanne 
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rowed. We were all very quiet; some of 
us were a little exhausted by the exertions 
of the morning, and all were depressed by 
the feeling that it was the last of our man 
happy excursions. What an evening it 
was! One whole side of the heavens was of 
a deep solemn rose-colour, with a wondrous 
diaper of red brown leaves embroidered 
upon it by the branches of a screen of trees 
which stood out in strong relief against it : 
the other side was a blaze of golden fire. 
This effect lasted the longest : it only seem- 
ed to grow into an ever-deepening amber, 
haunting that half of heaven like some 
brooding passionate regret, while the rose 
hue first into violet, then into dark 
purple, and then faded away into still sil- 
ver grey. Soft opal tints came down 
from the skies and lay upon the face of 
the waters, as we rowed away from all 
the glory into a world of delicate twi- 
light shadow. Suddenly, from the grey 
bank, burned out a single orange-coloured 
leaf. Oh! who shall explain the strange 
mystery by which one feels stabbed to the 
heart with a sharp pang of delight at some 
' unexpected apparition of this kind? We all 
| called aloud in one unanimous voice of salu- 
| tation, as we floated past the litde lonely 
‘flame. Presently the surface of the river 
, became black as liquid ebony, the moon got 
up, anda pleasant rhythm of plashing oars, 
always accompanied by a bright flash of 
light, was all that marked our gentle prog- 
ress through the water. 

“ Ah! oe one sing and make this 

uite, quite perfect ?” said MadameOlympe. 
a pe, ona began the walaaune 
air of the Sorrento boatmen, the Fata d’ 
Amalfi, and Ursula joined in second. While 
they sang, Jeanne and René pulled in their 
|oars, and we went drifting — drifting — 
| drifting along in soft darkness, listening to 
‘the passionate southern sounds. I could 
| not help thinking that, perhaps when I am 
| dying, that solitary leaf will burn into m 
| heart once more, as I drift silently wi 
‘closed eyes into the waters of the other 
life. : 

Every one felt grieved when Madame 
Olympe unwillingly gave the signal for pul- 
ling to shore. The place where we landed 
was very shallow, and one had to step over 
large —- stones in the water in order 
to reach the bank. There was neither dif- 
ficulty nor danger, and we accomplished it 
with perfect ease. Suddenly a plaintive 
voice was heard calling upon us all to stop. 
It was Monsieur Jacques, who had remained 
behind unperceived, and who now an- 
nounced that it was simply impossible for 
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him to get out of the boat or over the stones. 
It was quite in vain that we reasoned with 
him, and assured him that nothing could be 
easier : he stood there wailing and implor- 
ing without making the least attempt to 
move, until Madame Olympe, touched with 
compassion, strode down the bank again, 
recrossed the stones, and whipping him up 
round the knees like a baby, brought him 
in her arms triumphantly through the water 
back to us. 

Monsieur Kiowski left us almost as soon 
as we returned to the house, very amiably 
sorry that he could not wait to escort me on 
my journey, but promising to come very 
soon and be presented to mother in town. 
The dinner was dreary — the cloud of last 
moments was upon us: Madame Olympe 
hardly spoke ; there seemed to be a sort of 
impassable wall built up between Ursula 
and Monsieur de Saldes; and Jeanne was 
miserable at losing us all. Monsieur Des- 
saix had a swelled face and went to bed be- 
fore dinner. When we had gone back into 
the drawing-room, Madame Olympe began 
turning over our rg. Syme In 
looking through Ursula’s she came upon a 
photograph of Colonel Hamilton, and looked 
at it with great interest for some time. She 
had not seen him for many years before his 
death. She then asked Ursula if she had 
no likeness of her mother ; she said she had 
a miniature of her, and went to fetch it. 
When she showed it to us, I was struck 
with the unlikeness of the expression to her 
own. The colouring was the same, and so 
were the drooping lids; but the mouth 
looked all tremulous with tenderness, and I 
was at a loss to account for the sarcastic 
turn of Ursula’s lips, until she showed us a 
small head of an Tealian uncle of hers, a 
brother of her mother’s, and I saw at once 
where it came from. We had nothing 
whatever of am evening. At about half- 

ten, Madame Olympe said she had a 
eadache, and folding me in her arms with 
a most maternal embrace, bade me farewell. 
I had to be off at four in the morning in 
order to catch the tidal train, and so we sep- 
arated early, and indeed, with our opposed 
elements and dispositions of mind, it was 
qnite the best thirig to be done. 

After Ursula and I had been some time 
in our room, it suddenly occurred to me 
that Madame Olympe had never given me 
a small parcel which she wished me to 
take over to England for her: so slippi 
on my dressing-gown I ran down by a back 
staircase which communicated directly with 
her apartment, to see about it. I cannot 
say how glad I am that it had so happened, 
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for I had a last five minutes with her, so af- 
fectionate and tender that I would not 
have lost them for all the world. Just as I 
had bid her good-night for the second time, 
I recollected having left my photograph- 
book in the drawing-room, and as Madame 
Olympe assured me that no one was there, 
I ran through a little passage which led 
straight from her room into the drawing 
room, to look for it, or rather to feel for it. 
I had no candle, but I knew perfectly well 
where I had left it,— on the top of the 
music-stand behind the curtain in the bay 
window — and I had just laid my hand up- 
on it and felt its clasps, when I saw a sud- 
den light through the chink of the curtain, 
and Ursula and Monsieur de Saldes came 
in together. 

“ You have come down for your mother’s 
miniature ?” said he. 

“ Yes, I left it on the chimney-piece,” 
she answered calmly, going towards the 
fireplace. 

“It is there no longer,” he said. “I 
have got it. I took it because I knew you 
would come down for it, and because I 
wanted —— to you. All day I have 
endeavoured to get near you, but your sys- 
tematic avoidance of me rendered it impos- 
sible ; now you must hear me. For the 
last two days, for what reason God alone 
knows, you have appeared to take a strange 
delight in presenting yourself under the 
most repulsive and unfavourable aspect. 
You have expressed feelings in every way 
discreditable to you, and in words that, if 
ou remember them, might make you blush. 
tow come to tell you that all this I am 
willing to overlook, to believe that it was 
temper — caprice — excitability — what- 
ever name awd choose to give it, and 
I ask you to me my wife.” 

I never was more stupified in my life 
than when I found myself the involuntary 
recipient of this extraordinary confidence. 
However, I thought it so essential that 
these two should understand each other, 
that I quietly sat down in my corner, de- 
termined not fur the world to move or in- 
terrupt them. Anything like the insolence 
of his tone and manner it was impossible to 
conceive. I was at a lossto imagine how 
she would answer him. 

“ Your wife?” said Ursula. The words 
dropped with awful calmness into the si- 
lence of the night. 

“ Yes,” he continued, in the same tone 
of ive e. “I am well 
aware how terribly against you your birth 
and education haverbeen, but I make the 
just allowance for it, and remember that 
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partly to these disadvantages and peculiar 
circumstances you also owe your strong in- 
dividuality — which, while it is your snare, 
is also one of your most powerful attrac- 
tions.” , 

“ Then,” she said, with the most perfect 
commear®. “Tam to understand that you 
over. my unfortunate antecedents and 
are willing to marry me on account of my 
originality ? This is no doubt very kind, and 
highly flattering to me ; but I think perhaps 
it might prove a dangerous experiment to 
both of us. Why, how little you know 
yourself, Monsieur de Saldes! Having 
married me for my unlikeness to other wo- 
men, your first endeavour would be ¢are- 
fully to stamp out all the sharp corners of 
that individuality which has at present the 
good fortune to please you, and to blur 
me down into the dead level of everybody 
else. Failing to do this, as you would — 
for I am not made of very malleable stuff 
— you would soon get to hate me for the 
very thing that made you like me; after 
which I should probably have the gratifica- 
tion of seeing you devoted to some other wo- 
man immeasurably my inferior — a Sophie 
de Malan !” (this she said with unutterable 
contempt,) “ whose principal attraction 
would probably consist in ,her utter un- 
likeness to myself. No: I am sensible of 
the honour you do me, but I think the haz- 
ard too great and must decline it ; and since 
a vagabond I am, a vagabond I will re- 
main.” 

“ It is you that do yourself injustice, not 
I,” he replied with warmth. “ It is you that 
say these hard things of yourself, not I. 
Should I ask you to be my wife if I did not 
know your real worth? It is this that 
drives me distracted, to see you (you /) 
living with the sort of people you do, ex- 

to the odious familiarities of a 
saix ”—— 

“T dg not know what reason you may 
have for speaking of Monsieur Dessaix 
with such sovereign contempt,” she said. 
“ T have myself the greatest admiration for 
him, not only on account of his a- 
ble genius, but for the sake: of his disin- 
terested nature and the generous self-de- 
nial of his whole life. When at his father’s 
death his two young sisters were thrown en- 
tirely upon his hands, he was engaged to a 
woman to whom he was passionately at- 
tached. He broke off his engagement and 
gave up all thoughts of marriage, in order 
to educate and oa for his sisters. Af- 
ter years of self-abnegation and hard la- 
bour he has had the gratification of seeing 
them both honourably married, but his own 
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existence has been entirely sacrificed. 
Who are you, Monsieur de Saldes, that 
ou despise this man? Whom have you 
ived to benefit? whom have you worked 
to serve ?” 

“T beg your —— ” he answered, “ if I 
have spoken of your friend in a way that 
has hurt your feelings. I have not the 
slightest doubt that he is a most estimable 
person; but you are altogether of another 
order” 

“T have no desire whatever to repudiate 
my class, — the class to which my mother 
belonged,” she said very quietly. “ And 
that being the case, you must perceive how 
totally unfit I am for the honour you pro- 

to me.” : 

“ But don’t you see, ” he rejoined eagerly, 
“that your marriage with me at once 
places you in an entirely different sphere — 
the one for which nature intended you? 
All these miserable antecedents and odious 
surroundings, which make me so utterly 
wretched, would by the force of circum- 
stances die a natural death. Your marriage 
with me would at once remove you from 





them.” 
“TI see,” said Ursula, slowly. “ And I 
should give up my dear old Giambattista, 


who, when my father was dead and I was 
left alone in our wretched lodging, came 
and fetched me away and brought me home 
to his old wife, and housed, and fed, and 
clothed me, as if 1 had been his own child. 
And I should also, no doubt, give up Jacques, 
who nursed me through that terrible small- 
pox, when even my own father was afraid 
to come near me, and I, neglected and for- 
lorn, was left to toss with fever and worry 
through as I might ; — Jacques, who sat u 
night after night with me, fanning me, an 
putting little bits of ice into my a ee 
as my mother might have done. The first 
day that I felt better J insisted on his bring- 
ing me a looking-glass. Shall I ever for- 
get it? I burst into tears of despair; and 
Jacques, while the tears ran down his own 
incka, took my hands and said, ‘Do not 
weep. Thy soul is not changed. Thou 
wilt be always lovely to thy friends! You, 
I remember, brought me a veil, and begged 
me to wear it when you called; the altera- 
tion in my complexion affected your finer 
sensibility so painfully. No, Monsieur de 
Saldes, I am properly alive to the compli- 
ment that you have paid me; but I am 
afraid I might find the conditions hard, 
and end with dying ‘of the burden of an 
honour unto which I was not born.’” 

“You purposely misunderstand me! 


Who talks of compliments ? who talks of 
141. 
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honour? Oh, Ursula!” he cried, in great 
emotion, “do you not see how passionately 
I love you ?” 

“ What!” she said. 
finds virtue wearisome ? ” 

“For heaven’s sake don’t recall those 
terrible words!—forget them— forget 
them, as I will!” 

“ What!” she continued, bitterly. “A 
woman who does not respect herself?” 

“ Yes! yes! and a thousand times yes, 
were it a thousand times,true! Oh, child, 
could not you see that all my hate was 
love ? where were your eyes that vou did 
not see this? Where was your heart that 
you did not feel it? Why, child, at the 
very moment that you were uttering those 
horrid words my whole heart was going out 
in passionate adoration before you! God 
forgive me; I believe I adored the very 
words themselves! Don’t you see that you 
have driven me mad — mad — mad!” and 
he threw himself at her feet in a paroxysm 


- t] 
a 
Baldes, 
endeavour to control yourself” 

“T know,” he ae on atest 

itation. “I our on— I have no 
ebt. See,” he Said, Do broken accents, 
“T am quite calm now. Now tell me, I en- 
treat of you, is there no hope? absolutely 
none? ‘Tell me— only remember what it 
is that you are doing. If you reject me, 
you take away my last hope—my last 
anchor —the one thread by which [ still 
hold to what is loveable and venerable in 
life.” * 

“Do not ask it!” she said, in great 
trouble. “Monsieur de Saldes, I cannot 
marry you, for I cannot love you. And 
now, for heaven’s sake, let us put an end to 
this painful interview ; no earthly good can 
be gained by my staying here any longer 
—alas! what good has come of my stay- 
so long? Good-night, Monsieur 
Saldes ”—— 

He had turned from her and sunk into a 
chair, and putting his arms on the table, 
laid his head down on them. 

“ Good-night, René,” she said again. 
She spoke very gently, but her voice 
sounded hopelessly calm and composed. 
He, on the contrary, was shaken from head 
to foot by emotion. She went a step near- 
er to him, and stood for another instant 
waiting, but he did not speak nor lift his 
head, and like a ghost she passed noiselessly 
out of the room. 

He remained in the same position for, I 
should think, nearly a quarter of an 
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“A woman who 


passion. : 
“ This is dreadful!” said Ursula, 
shocked. “ Pray, pray, Monsieur de 
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after she was gone, and I to wonder 
if he would stay there all night, and what 
was to become of me. At last he gave a 
heavy sigh, got up, and went out into the 
garden through the conservatory, while I 
made a rush through the room and found 
myself in a second at the of the stair- 
case, with my heart beating like a great bell 
= ay head and my ears, and all over my 


1 found Ursula walking up and down the 
room in a state of immense excitement. 

“ Did it ever happen to you to do a hor- 
ribly painful thing that you knew was the 
only thing to do, and yet to feel all the 
while that in doing it you were shutting a 
stone down upon 7 heart forever?” 
She stopped for a few seconds, then sud- 
denly said, “ René has asked me to marry 
him and I have refused.” And covering 
her face with her hands she went into a 

ion of erying. 

Wl took bert a arms and tried to soothe 
and comfort her; but nothing could ealm 
her sorrow, nothing s those tears that 
flowed and flowed until I thought the whole 
woman would turn, like Undine, into a 
stream before my face. I implored her to 
reconsider her decision, told her that I was 
sure she had been hasty — that a man 
who loved her as much as it was clear he 
did, would never abide by an answer given 
in a moment of excitement — that a word, 
a sign, a look would be sufficient to recall 
him. She suddenly looked up in my face 
with those curious heavy eyes of hers and 
said, —“ You think I am erying because I 
have refused him ?— because I love him ? 
My dear, it is not that: I am crying 
because I love him no more. I loved him 
once with an agony of love: for four whole 
years I loved him, when he didn’t care 
about me, and the fire is all burnt out; and 
(oh! to think of it! ) my heart was like a 
pinch of dry dust while he was lying at m 
feet. Oh! isn’t it shocking that it shoul 
all come too late, and that I should have 
nothing left here” —and she struck her 
heart repeatedly with a great distress—-“ but 
a stone — a stone!” 

She then by degrees told mé how when 
she was a child of fifteen he had renewed 
his acquaintance with her father at Florence 
and had become almost an inmate of their 
house. He was always passionately fond of 
musig, it seems, and would come and pass 
hour after hour listening to her singing. It 
was then that she got attached to him ; but, 
by her account, all the passion was on her 
side, while nothing but his vanity was in- 


hour | terested in the matter. “He played with 
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me,” she said, “ exactly as a cat plays with 
a mouse. He never once committed him- 
self in words during all those four years 
that he all but lived with us; but he used 
at times to indulge in tendernesses that sent 
me into a paradise of happiness, and then at 
other times he would seem to treat me only 
as a little child, and pass me over and neg- 
lect and desert me completely for a while. 
Then when my health used to give way, 90 
that I could neither eat nor sleep any more, 
he would suddenly come again, and cure me 
all in an instant with a look or a word that 
sent me on a ray of sunshine back into m 
poor fool’s paradise again. What made it 
worse was, that at that very time there was 
a woman there — that Madame de Malan — 
whom he did really care about ; and I went 
through tortures of jealousy when I was a 
mere child, that I can give you no idea of 
and that were terribly bad for my whole 
nature and character. It was a dreadful 
double jealousy that swallowed up my whole 
existence for atime; for you myst know that 
she had contrived to bewitch my father too 
— my poor father, who was no longer young, 
—and she took him too completely away 
from me. In my utter desolateness I used 
to east myself down before God and pray 
by turns that my father might be left to me 
—that René might be left to me — that she 
might take one and leave me the other; 
but no, nothing short of both would satisfy 
that inexorable love of admiration.” 

“Was she so very attractive then ?” 
said I. 

“ Oh, she was a wretched twopence of a 
woman, disant assez bien la romance,-with a 
shivering shred of a voice : a miserable lit- 
tle creature with painted eyes, and as flat as 
a board!” Here she unconsciously gave a 
superb glance at herself in the looking- 
glass, and burst out laughing at her own 
vehemence, while the tears were still lying 
in bright drops on her face. “My fittle 
Venetian maid, who saw all the pains she 
caused me, and hated her for it, used to say 
of her: —‘ Mi no vedo sta beiezza. Non 
gha ne anca la radice di un petto!’ In fact, 
she had no roots of any sort. She was 
made up of a morbid love of excitement at 
any price, and a restless vanity, unassuage- 
able and pitiless, that, like the horseleech’s 
daughter, was for ever crying, —‘ Give— 
give—give!’ But I, too, am pitiless,” she 
continued, looking at the clock. “You 
have to be up at three, and here am I pre- 
venting you from getting a chance of rest. 
Oh, do go to bed, Bessie!” 

“ But, my dear child,” said I, “ how long 
ago did all this happen?” 





‘“ Five years ago,” she answered. “I am 
four-and-twenty now.” 

«« And have you never felt any inclination 
for any one since then?” 

“ Never,” she said. “I have tried ence 
or twice to get up a sort of something for 
people who have cared for me; but it was 
all of no use! I turned sick and weary in 
the midst of my flirtation, and clapped a 
sudden extinguisher down upon the misera- 
ble farthing rushlight that it was. I’m 
burnt out, and there’s an end of it! Oh, 
Bessie, get to bed. I am so ashamed of 
having troubled you with all this! Be sure 
you wake me up to bid me good-by.” 

She began trying to take the pins out of 
her hair, and to undress herself, but her 
hands shook so that she couldn’t untie her 
strings; and so, much , agaions her will, I 
put the child to bed. What an odd 
nature it was! She said, after she had 
kissed me, as she turned her head on the 

illow, “ Don’t trouble about me, dear Bess! 

m not worth it. I shall go in for ambition 
now, and m: agreatduke. How pleased 
Lady Blankeney will be with the dear dueh- 
ess!” She had hardly uttered the words be- 
fore she was fast asleep. I stayed by her 
bedside for some minutes, baling at her 
face, which was as white as the sheet on 
which she lay, and at the black bar of her 
eyebrows, and at her long turned-up eye- 
lashes, and then I lay down for an hour. 
At four I got up, and put on my things, and 
went once more softly to her bedside. She 
slept like a baby, and so I would not disturb 
her, but — “ God bless you, dearest 
Ursula,” on a slip of paper, left it on her 
pillow, and crept gently out of the room, and 
downstairs. 

“ Mademoiselle, la voiture est avancée,” 
says the pasty, sleepy Hyacinthe. 

I get in, I give a parting glance into the 
silver vapour that enshrouds the well-known 
landscape, thé door is shut, and down the 
hill we go — through the gate, and thud — 
thud! over the wooden bridge with a sad 
heart, very unlike the anxious one that 
crossed the same water only a week ago; 
then across a bit of plain, starlit and mys- 
tical, that made me think of “ Jacob’s 
Dream” in the Dulwich Gallery, and then 
suddenly into the dark night of the forest. 
My dear French friends, farewell! 


A gray still passage, heaven dissolving 
itself in rain,and an arrival in London, 
dripping, dismal, black; but there on the 
platform stood William and mother, and 
dear old aunt Emily, waving a large red- 
silk pocket-handkerchief as we rolled into 
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the station, and the next minute I was in 
their arms. 

I was a whole week in London without 
hearing anything of Ursula, and was begin- 
ning to be a little afraid that her affection 
for me was not a real thing, and that she 
liked me less than she had fancied she did 
— when at last the long-expected missive 
arrived. Here it is: 





Hotel Vouillemont, Rue des Champs 
Elysées, Paris. 

My pearest Bessie,—I receive at this 
very instant of time a letter from my agent at 
the Holt, informing me of the death of old Mr. 
Vaughan, the rector of my parish. This liv- 
ing, I rejoice to say, is in my gift, and I hope 
that Mr. tag will make me happy by 
accepting it. The living is worth six hundred 
alyear, and there is a very pretty little house, 
the agent tells me, exactly opposite one of the 
Holt gates. Ah, my dear Bess, do you remem- 
ber the evening when we brushed our hair by 
the fire at Marny, and you told me about those 
sad eleven years (now really sad no more), and 
I could find nothing to say but “good gra- 
cious?” The sound of my own voice saying 
those words has haunted me ever since. The 
fact was, that at that very time they had writ- 
ten to tell me that Mr. Vaughan was danger- 
ously ill and eighty years old, and I was turn- 
ing in my head the probability of his death, 
and the joy that it would be to me to offer the 
rectory to your William. But I dared say 
nothing, dear; for I have observed, as a gener- 
al rule, that it’s always the right people who 
die, and the wrong people who go recovering 
and living on for ever, when nobody wants 
them, and I was so dreadfully afraid the poor 
old thing might pick up again and disappoint 
me. I enclose a letter to Mr. L’Estrange, 
which you must give him from me, in which I 
make him a formal proffer of the living. 

Monsieur de Saldes went back to Paris before 
Icame down that morning that you left. Dear 
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Madame O1 said that she was very glad of 
it, because he had evidently taken pe of his 
violent antipathies to me, and that there was 
no fighting against these things. I feel rather 
glad, on the whole, to think that he will never 

able to say of me, ‘ This, too, is vanity and 
vexation of spirit.’ 

Jacques and I stayed on all Monday at Mar- 
ny with Madame Olympe and Jeanne, and only 
came to Paris on Tuesday. I found Lady 
Blankeney crying in little showers all the day 
long. It seems that her dear Faubourg St. 
Germain countess was furious at having neith- 
er Jacques nor myself at her concert, and 
behaved very rudely, and not at all in the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain manner, to the poor woman 
— who in return is behaving as ill as anythi 
so feeble can behave to me and Jacques. An 
so, dear, I suddenly cut adrift from her, went to 
an hotel of my own, and am coming over by 
myself. But as I suppose it wouldn’t be quite 
possible for me to live alone and keep my char- 
acter in your evil-thinking country, I propose 
that you should persuade Mrs. — to take 
charge of me, and give me the comfort of her 
kindness and the countenance of her respecta- 
bility. I trust to you, dear Bess, to bring this 
plan to success. Do you think your mother 
would quite die of Jacques? th he and 
Giambattista have promised to come over and 

y me a long visit at the Holt in the summer. 
Bie must set against that the delight of having 


ou living next door to her. I shall be in 
mdon Thursday night. Meanwhile, and 
ever, Iam 


Your attached friend, 
Ursouxra Hamitton, 


What more is there tosay? My mar- 
riage is fixed for the end of next month, 
and the day after to-morrow we all go down 
with our dear Portia to her northern Bel- 
mont. I have seen her reject the wrong 
easket— may she choose the right one 
when the time comes! 





‘Tue Consul at Jerusalem tells us that 156 


Americans from the State of Maine have arrived” 


in Palestine, and taken up their residence near 
Jaffa (Joppa), led apparently by millennial 
views. They are mostly labourers, farmers, 


handicraftsmen, &c., bringing with them their 
ewn wooden houses, tools, implements, &c. If 
‘the colony survives and multiplies, — and many 
-of the same sort have failed, — it will probably 
not see the Millennium, but will throw a curious 
‘and; to most men’s minds, a rather anomalous 
energy into the affairs of Palestine. We shall 





have the Mount of Olives laid out in villa resi- 
dences, a popular watering-place, — “ Elijah 
Springs” perhaps — under Mount Carmel, and 
a Capernaum and Nazareth Junction Railway. 
What would the desecration of the Saracen 
occupation be to that? It is curious, and in 
some di painful, to realize how the mind 
shrinks from seeing what we call, and rightly 
call, “‘ progress,” touch the ground sacred to 
greater than any human memories. — Spectator 
20 April. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
RECENT LECTURES AND WRITINGS OF 
EMERSON. 


In the School of Arts at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne there is a picture, painted by the late 
David Scott, representing Ralph Waldo 
Emerson in the attitude of lecturing. It 
was painted, I believe, when Emerson visit- 
ed that city nearly twenty years ago, and is 
a very successful rendering of the peculiari- 
ties of his look and manner, which are 
physiognomically significant of his thought 
and spirit. The slight depression at the 
corners of the mouth, with a touch of stern- 
ness, the one arm extended from his side 
farther and farther as he becomes more ani- 
mated by his theme, the two or three fin- 
gers of the other hand pressed to the palm 
as if holding tightly some reservation, all 
these, and other indefinable characteristics 
that are photographed on the mind of one 
who has attentively listened to Emerson, 
are admirably reproduced in this picture 
by one of his admirers and friends. But 
there are some traits of him which are but 
faintly if at all suggested in the picture re- 
fe to, that have been developed in the 

ears that have intervened, or which per- 

ps could not have been even hinted on 
canvas. In his more recent life Emerson’s 
American hearers have recognised a less 
literary style and tone, and a strong- 
er desire to have his views adopted. 
His paradoxes are stated with more deter- 
mination. He oftener turns aside from the 
constructive and affirmative method natural 
to him to strike some false or sordid stand- 
. ard raised on his path; and one now some- 
times sees his lip quiver, his eye flash, and 
even a certain wrath expressed in the dila- 
tion of his nostril— where Winkelmann 
saw expressed the anger of Apollo of the 
Vatican toward the slain Python. An 
eminent lawyer of Boston, Rufus Choate, 
in defending Slavery, once spoke of the 
Declaration of Independence, popularly 
held to be inconsistent with that institution, 
as a series of ‘ glittering generalities.’ Ina 
lecture given afterward, Emerson quoted 
some of the phrases —as those declaring 
‘all men are born equal, and are endowed 
with ‘inalienable rights ’— and said, ‘ These 
have been called glittering generalities : 
they are blazing ubiquities.’ And as he 
spoke his whole frame trembled, and the in- 
tensity of his voice kindled his audience 
far more than the mere words could have 
done. The impression has been gaining 


among his countrymen that Emerson has 
been receiving something from the larger 
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crowds that have been listening to him in 
the last years whilst he has been communi- 
eating his thoughts to them. He has 
caught, as it were, some clear eyes in the 
companies before him which he had not 
sus d were there, and speaks more as if 
he felt that something can be practically 
accomplished in the ye and less as if 
he were depositing the ova of thoughts for 
another generation to quicken. In a word 
he has become more visibly in earnest, and 
consequently more eloquent, whilst never 
for a moment lowering his standard of 
thought. He may be regarded as the 
founder of the American ‘ pane. and in 
the last twenty years it has been a medium 
of perpetual communication between him 
and the omy throughout the Northern 
States. Much of his English Traits, and 
all of his Conduct of Life, has been given 
in the lyceums not only of the cultivated 
Eastern States, but of the rough backwood 
settlements in the West. In none of these 
regions have there been any complaints of 
not understanding him, such as were fre- 

uent in Boston and in England when he 

rst appeared as a lecturer. This is not 
alone due to the greater degree in which 
the people have approached his standard ; 
he also has doubtless been somewhat edu- 
cated by a greater familiarity with his 
countrymen. Nor have the great events 
that have occurred in America in thé latter 
years passed over without leaving itport- 
ant traces upon him. In his time he has 
seen the people of America steadily advan- 
cing the cause of justice, not only without 
great leaders but over the fallen forms of 
their strongest but faithless captains, and a 
confidence in them rarely expressed in his 
earlier, is a main feature of his later works. 
His catholic intelligence has assimilated the 
genuine | na npr of his country, and he 
has found in it and its people a quarry from 
which he can derive the material for the 
statues and pillars he would raise. His 
method too has become somewhat more 
practical ; and indeed it might be expected 
that any philosophic mind would after a full 
theoretical utterance gradually incline to 
criticism and the application of abstract 
principles to men and institutions. This has 
given his later style a more popular and, so 
to speak, iconographic character ; and it has 
also developed his humour —witty he al- 
ways was. I find in my note-book some 
sentences taken down, as nearly as ible 
with exactness as to phraseology, from his 
recent and unpublished lectures, which may 
illustrate the criticisms I have been mak- 
ing: 
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The finest inspiration of the poet is in the 
most exact harmony with laws. The 
vine which intoxicates the world is the most 
mathematical of plants. 4 

The poetic insight is more o- among 
the people than we imagine. They may not 
like this or the other favourite of the critics ; 
but they like sop. 

There is no great man who has not left his 
testimony for liberty and justice. 

A right and true man would be felt to the 
eentre of the solar system. 

Our steamships like enormous shuttles are 
weaving continents into the woof of Humanity. 

If mere power of work or endurance were 
enough, how will a man compare with the 
mule? 

Serena is asked by her teacher whether Fabi- 
us was victorious or defeated in a certain battle. 
She replies that he was defeated. Fabius was 
victorious ; but of what importanee is his vic- 
tory compared with Serena’s feelings? Fabius, 
if he had a particle of the gentleman about him, 
would consent to be defeated a hundred times 
rather than have Serena’s feelings hurt. 

What complaint is this that we have not 
time for this or that thing? When some one 
complained in the presence of an Indian that 
he had so little time, the Indian said, ‘ You 
have all there is.’ Life is unnecessarily long. 

What is a day? ‘Toa stone so much chem- 
istry ; to a wise man a day is a splendour of 
opportunity. 

othing is more painful than to see parent, 
preacher, teacher, each trying as swiftly as pos- 
aible to inoculate the child with their own me- 
diocrity. Get off that child, you vampyre; you 
are trying to make that man another you — one 
is enough ! 

To hew and hack, slay and eat, —this is the 
sum of many an individual relation to Nature. 
Humboldt asked an Indian chief if he had 
known anything of a certain officer who: had 
died in the war of 1816. ‘I ate a piece of him,’ 
was the reply. 

Who knows not the beautiful group of babe 
and mother, sacred in nature, now sacred also 
in the religious associations of half the globe ? 
Welcome to the parents is the puny struggler, 
strong in his weakness, his little arms more 
irresistible than the soldier’s, his lips touched 
with persuasion which Chatham and Pericles 
in manhood had not. The small despot asks 
so little that all nature and reason are on his 
side. His ignorance is more charming than all 
knowledge, and his little sins more bewitching 
than any virtue, All day, between his three or 
four sleeps, he coos like a pigeon-house, sput- 
ters and spurns, and puts on his faces of impor- 
tance; and when he fasts, the little Pharisee 
fails not to sound his trumpet before him. Out 
of blocks, thread-spools, cards, and chequers, 
he will build his pyramid with the gravity of 
Palladio. With an acoustic apparatus of whis- 





tle and rattle he explores the laws of sound. 
But chiefly, like his senior countrymen, the 
young American studies new and speedier 
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modes of transportation. Mistrusting the cun 
ning of his small legs, he wishes to ride on the 
necks ‘and shoulders of all flesh. The small 
enchanter nothing can withstand, — no senior- 
ity of age, no gravity of character; uncles, 
aunts, cousins, grandsires, grandames, — all 
fall an easy prey: he conforms to nobody, all 
conform to him ; all caper and make mouths, 
and habble and chirrup to him. On the strong- 
est shoulders he rides, and pulls the hair of 
laurelled heads. 

Does the consecration of Sunday confess the 
desecration of the entire week? Does the con- 
secration of the Church confess the profanation 
of the house? Let us read the incantation 
backward. Let the man stand on his feet. 
Let religion cease to be occasional. And the 
pulses of thought that go to the borders of the 
universe, let them proceed from the bosom of 
the Household. 

I warn you that no dream of the fature is so 
fair as the scenes and skies, weaving their un- 
heeded enchantment about you today, shall 
appear when you shall look back upon them. 

the new rat-hole revelation, received by 
people fumbling about tables, it is to be ob- 
served that whatever spirit is called up Sweden- 
borg always answers. All the milk comes from 
that cow. 

Minds are of two kinds — oviparous and vivi- 
parous. 


In a remarkably brilliant lecture on the 
Freneh, whose character he had the oppor- 
tunity of studying in Paris, during the 
events of 1848, it was wonderful to observe 
how completely Emerson fell into the crisp, 
clear, incisive style of the best French writ- 
ers on this particular occasion. There was 
in this lecture a sharp contrast drawn be- 
tween the French and the English, — the 
former he held to be more generally agree- . 
able because their life could be drawn into 
something like harmony with aims not too 
high ; they had not the haunting, harrying 
interior ideal of the Anglo-Saxon with its 
attendant diseases. This at least is the 
impression left upon my mind by the lec- 
ture. In it occurred some characteristic 
stories and epigrammatic felicities. 


An Englishman and a Frenchman fought a 
duel in the dark. The Englishman not wish- 
ing to harm his antagonist crept around until 
he found the fireplace ; he fired his pistol up 
the chimney and — brought down the French- 
man. . . . The Frenchman invented the dick- 
ey : the Englishman added the shirt. . . . The 
French would have things theatrical; God will 
have things real. . . . The strength of the camel 
is said to reside in its many stomachs. In our 
World-Behemoth each nation is a stomach, and 
each holds an additional strength for man. A 
human society were impossible without the 
French element, and it is not without a purpose 
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that Nature seems, wherever one goes, to insist 
on Frenchmen. 


Emerson has always been too steadfast 
and loyal to his own task to devote himself 
to any particular reform or ‘ cause,’ although 
to him, with Wendell Phillips, it is to a 
great extent to be ascribed that all educa- 
ted men in the United States gave their 
adhesion to the anti-slavery movement which 
originated with earnest but ignorant men. 
To the machinery of that movement in its 
earlier days the philosopher could and did 
give freely of his money but not of his time. 
He had a great respect, almost a reverence, 
for Theodore Parker, who, with all the 
tastes of a scholar, threw his heart so fully 
into the costly task of liberating the slave 
which New England was reluctantly recog- 
nising asher own. None of the vast throng 
that attended the obsequies of that repre- 
sentative New England preacher can ever 
forget the thrilling strain in which Emer- 
son spoke extemporaneously of him. Stand- 
ing in the hall where Parker had so long 
uttered his discourses, he said : 


?Tis plain to me that he has achieved an 
historic immortality here; that he has so woven 
himself in these few years into the history of 
Boston, that he can never be left out of your 
annals. It will not be in the acts of City 
Councils; nor of obsequious Mayors ; nor in 
the State House, the proclamations of Gov- 
ernors with their failing virtue — failing them 
at critical moments, — that the coming genera- 
tions will study what really befell; but in the 

lain lessons of Theodore Parker in this Music 
all, in Faneuil Hall, or in Legislative Com- 


mittee-rooms, the true temper and authentic | P 


record of these days will be read. The next 
generation will eare little for the chances of 
election that govern governors now; it will 
care little for fine gentlemen who behaved shab- 
bily, but it will read very intelligently in his 
rough story, fortified with exact anecdotes, pre- 
cise with names and dates, what part was taken 
by each actor ; who threw himself into the cause 
of Humanity and who came to the rescue of civ- 
ilization at a hard pinch, and who blocked its 
eourse. . .. Ah, my brave brother! it seems as if, 
in a frivolous age, our loss were immense, and 
your place cannot be supplied. But you will al- 
ready be consoled in the transfer of your genius, 
knowing well that the nature of the world will 
affirm to all men, in all times that which for 
twenty-five years you valiantly spoke; that the 
winds of Italy murmur the same truth over your 
grave, the winds of America over these be- 
reaved streets; that the sea which bore your 
mourners home affirms it, the stars in their 
courses, the inspirations of youth; whilst the 
polished and pleasant traitors to human rights, 
with perverted learning and disgraced graves, 
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rot. and are forgotten with their double tongue 
saying all that is sordid for the corruption of 
man. 


When Theodore Parker died there spran 
up on the spot where he had so long an 
nobly laboured something that seemed a le- 
gitimate sheaf from his sowing, —a pulpit 
to which every man with ability and a con- 
viction was welcomed, whatever his creed. 
To this pulpit the puritan faith that nothing 
is secular in any sense that defines it from 
what is sacred, had survived in an ethical 
treatment of all living themes and interests ; 
and so from Sunday to Sunday Emerson, 
Phillips, and others, taught and applied the 
lessons of religion and philosophy. This is, 
I believe, still the habit with the ‘ Parkerite 
Fraternity ’ of Boston, believed by many to 
be the representative Church of New Eng- 
land. Emerson often preached there, and 
with a warmth which had hardly been be- 
fore associated with him. I should 
say that the most impressive utterance that 
I ever heard from him was a discourse de- 
livered in that music hall about six years 

. There was not one but many themes 
and texts, but all related. He began b 
calling attention to the tendency to simpli- 
fication. The inventor knows that a ma- 
chine is new and improvable when it has a 

eat many parts. The chemists already 
nd the infinite variety of things contained 
in sixty-six elements, and physicists promise 
that this number shall be reduced to twen- 
ty, ten, five. Faraday declares his belief 
that all things will in the end be reduced to 
one element with two polarities. Religious 
has similarly been in the direction 
of simplification. Every great religion has 
in its ultimate development told its whole 
secret, concentrated its force, in some sim- 
ple maxims. In our youth we talk of the 
various virtues, the many dangers and trials 
of life; as we get older we find ourselves 
returning to the proverbs of the nursery. 
In religion one old book serves many lands, 
ages, and varieties of character; nay, one 
or two golden rules out of the book are 
enough. The many teachers and scriptures 
are at last but various routes by which we 
always come to the simple law of obedience 
to the light in the soul. ‘Seek nothing 
outside of thyself,’ says one, ‘ Believe noth- 
ing against thy own spirit,’ echoes another 
rt of the world. Jesus said, ‘ Be lowly ; 
unger and thirst after justice ; of your own 
minds judge what is right.” Swedenborg 
teaches that Heaven and Hell are the loves 
of the soul. George Fox removes the 
bushel from the light within. The sub- 
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stance of all morals is that a man should 
adhere to the path which the inner light 
has marked before him. The great waste 
in the world comes of the misapplication of 
energy. The great tragedies of the soul 
are strung on those threads not spun out of 
our own hearts. One records of Michael 
Angelo that he found ‘him working on his 
statue with a lamp stuck in his cap, and it 
might almost symbolise the holier light of 
patient devotion to his art. No matter 
what your work is, let it be yours; no mat- 
ter if you are tinker or preacher, blacksmith 
or President, let what you are doing be or- 
ganic, let it be in your bones, and you open 
the door by which the affluence of Heaven 
and Earth shall stream into you. You shall 
have the hidden joy: and shall carry suc- 
cess with you. Look to yourself rather 
than to materials: nothing is unmanageable 
to a good hand ; no place slippery to a good 
foot ; all things are clear'to a good head. 
The sin of Dogmatism, of creeds and cate- 
chisms, is that they destroy mental charac- 
ter. ‘The youth says that he believes when 
he is only browbeaten; he say he thinks 
so and so, when that so and so are the denial 
of any right to think. Simplicity and gran- 
ceur are thus lost; and with them the sen- 
timent of obligation to a principle of life 
and honour. in the legends of the Round 
Table it is told, that a witch wishing to 
make her child supremely wise, prepared 
certain herbs and put them in a pot to boil, 
intending to bathe the child’s eyes with the 
decoction. She set a shepherd boy to 
stir the pot whilst she went away. Whilst 
he stirred it a raven dropped a twig into 
the pot, which spattered three drops of the 
liquid into the shepherd’s eyes. Immedi- 
ately all the future became as if passing 
before his eyes; and seeing that when the 
witch returned she meant to kill him, he 
left the pot and fled to the woods. Now if 
three drops of that all-revealing decoction 
should suddenly get into the eyes of every 
human being crowding along Broadway 
some day, how many of them would still go 
on with the affair they are pursuing 
on the street? Probably they would near- 
ly all come to a dead stand! But there 
would, let us hope, be here and there a 
happy child of the Most High, who had 
taken hold of her or his life’s thread by sa- 
cred appointment. These would move on 
without even a pause: the unveiled future 
would show the futility of many schemes, 
the idleness of many labours; but every 
genuine aim would only be exalted, and 
shown in their eternal and necessary rela- 
tiuns. Finally, Humility was, the speaker 
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declared, the one element to which all vir- 
tues are reducible. ‘It was revealed unto 
me,’ said the old Quaker, ‘ that what other 
men trample on must be thy food.’ It is 
the spirit that accepts our trust, and is thus 
the creator of character and the guide to 
power. In closing this discourse the speak- 
er read at length the story of the proposed 
humiliation, and the victory through humil- 
ity, of Fra Christophero, in Manzoni’s Pro- 
messi Sposi. I regret that I cannot give a 
report verbatim of this extraordinary dis- 
course, which produced an effect, on those 
who heard it, beyond any that I have ever 
witnessed, many being moved at times to 
tears. I went with pencil and paper, in- 
tending to take down as much as I could, 
but at the end of the hour occupied by it, 
the paper remained blank, and the pencil 
had been forgotten. I can therefore only 

roduce the record of my impressions of 
r as they were written down the same 

ay. 

y conviction is, that to hear one of Em- 
erson’s religious discourses, as delivered by 
himself, would be more helpful to a young 
minister than a theological course in any 
university. Nothing can be more reverent- 
ly thoughtful and grandly simple than his 
manner and tone. He quotes frequently 
from some Oriental Scripture, or great po- 
et, and it is always done with the solemnity 
of an old Puritan taking his text. I re- 
member well the lowering of his voice, as 
one might speak on his knees, as he recited 
the sublime paradoxes of Dante’s Apostro- 
phe to the Virgin : 


‘O Virgin Mother, daughter of thy son, 
Created beings all in lowliness 
Surpassing, as in height thou art 
Above them all.’ 


It is impossible to estimate the influence 
Emerson has had in chastening the style of 
writing and speaking in America. Were 
the Websters and Clays to return they 
would, I believe, find a generation yawning 
under their finest rhetoric. The spread- 
eagle’s wings are visibly drooping on the 
stump and in Congress, and a calmer voice 
proceeds from the pulpit. The conditions 
under which this change has been wrought 
have been furnished by the diffusion of ed- 
ucation through the free-school systems, but 
the most potent secondary cause has been 
this Sower, who, with the beginning of the 
generation now closing, went forth and 
scattered through the land pearl seed where 
rhetorical glass beads had hitherto been 
admired. And in all this time, so healthy 
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and impersonal had been his influence, Em- 
erson has never had an eminent imitator. 
His method has from the first been affirma- 
tive ; and he has thus revolutionized the 
old habits of thought by building, without 
the sound of a hammer, the nobler temple. 
An eminent Comtist has lately expressed 
the opinion that Europe is far more than 
America emancipated fromthe creeds and 
forms of the past: but where the leading 
minds are devoting themselves to the crea- 
tion of the new instead of the destruction 
of the old, their kingdom comes without 
observation. I cannot agree with the critic 
to whom I have referred, but find that 
much is still treated as religious radicalism 
in Europe, which in America has already 
become conservatism. 
In one of his earlier works Emerson 
8 of people going to Europe to become 
rican. Perhaps he spoke from experi- 
ence in this. He has three times, I be- 
lieve, travelled in Europe, and since his 
last return his faith in American tendencies 
has almost amounted to an enthusiasm. In 
his early lectures and addresses he speaks 
of the society around him as hopeless; the 
only things worth praising were the commu- 
nities of the Fourierites, the St. Simonians, 
the Peace Societies, and the like, which 
were springing up everywhere. He made 
addresses favourable to negro-emancipation, 
to the enfranchisement of women, against 
war, and evidently regarded these as the 
uncombined elements of a new state which 
was to supersede American politics, which 
were hereditary, imported, transient. One 
of the finest of his productions is one on 
war, which was published as one of Miss 
Peabody’s collection of Asthetic Papers, of 
which it may be well to give some account 
here. He sees that war has been historically | 
essential. ‘The microscope reveals minia- : 
ture butchery in atomies and infinitely small | 
biters, that swim and fight in an illuminated | 
drop of water ; and the little globe is but a, 
too faithful miniature of the large.’ This | 
strife in the little and large worlds 
comes of the great and beneficent principle 
—selp-help. In early days war Senne 
the culture of man, as for example, the con- 
quest of the East by Alexander. It also 
educates the senses, calls into action the 
will, and perfects the physical constitution. 
The sympathy with war is, however, a 
peo and temporary state. Trade, Art, 
rning, Religion, have shown War to be 
fratricide. War and Peace have now been 
resolved into a mercury of the state of civi- 
lization. A nation so developed as to be 
without armaments were a nation that none 
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would attack. With regard to the extreme 
cases urged against the individual non-re- 
sistant, says, ‘A wise man will never 
impawn his future being and action, and 
decide beforehand what he shall do in a 
given extreme event. Nature and God 
will instruct him in that hour.’ The fact 
that a band of people have made universal 
ace an aim worthy of concert and prayer 
is the signal fact. A thought raised the 
mighty war-establishments to keep the 
peace of the globe, and a higher thought 
shall melt them away. It is to be done by 
a heroism greater than the heroisms of war ; 
by ‘men who have, by their intellectual in- 
sight, or else by their moral elevation, at- 
tamed such a perception of their own in- 
trinsic worth, that they do not think 
perty or their own body a sufficient good to 
saved by such a dereliction of principle 
as treating a man like a sheep.’ I quote 
the concluding paragraphs of this lecture : 


If the universal cry for reform of so many 
inveterate abuses, with which society rings, — 
ifthe desire of a large class of young men for 
a faith and hope, intellectual and religious, such 
as they have not yet found, be an omen to be 
trusted ; if the disposition to rely more, in study 
and in action, on the unexplored riches of the 
human constitution, — if the search of the sub- 
lime laws of morals and the sources of hope 
and trust in man, and not in books, — in the 
present and not in the past, — proceed ; if the 
rising generation can be provoked to think it 
unworthy to nestle into every abomination of 
the past, and shall feel the generous darings of 
austerity and virtue; then war has a short day, 
and human blood will cease to flow. 

It is of little consequence in what manner, 
through what organs, this purpose of mercy and 
holiness is effected. The proposition of the 
a of Nations is undoubtedly that at 
which the present fabric of our society and the 
present course of events do point. But the 
mind, once prepared for the reign of principles, 
will easily find modes of expressing its will. 

ere is the highest fitness in the place and 
and time in which this enterprise begun. Not 
in an obscure corner, not in a feudal Europe, 
not in an antiquated appanage where no on- 
ward step can be taken without rebellion, is the 
seed of benevolence laid in the furrow, with 
tears of hope; but in this broad America of 
God and man, where the forest is only now 
falling, or yet to fall, and the green earth open 
to the inundation of emigrant men from all 
quarters of oppression and guilt; here, where 
not a family, not a few men, but mankind, shall 
say what shall be; here we ask, shall it be War, 
or shall it be Peace ? 


With all the faith in America uttered in 
these words, there is an undertone of dis- 
trust in political and official America. But 
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from it there is traceable a growing ten- 
dency to identify Utopia with the complete 
development of American institutions, and 
a willingness to work through them, In 
this, he does but represent the experience 
of all the idealistie movements in that coun- 
try; they sprang up by hundreds, but the 
social atmosphere refused their isolation, 
and they have everywhere been diffused 
into and become the leaven of the general 
society; so that in America, with a very 
few unthrifty exceptions, the only separate 
communities existing are those of ignorant 
fanatics, far nearer to gross and ; 
social forms than the general body of so- 
ciety. In the anti-slavery agitation, Emer- 
son especially saw the advance of a trans- 
cendent idea in the public mind. As year 
after year the numbers of the votes east for 
candidates nominated in the interest of 
emancipation increased, he seemed to have 
the sense of the Indian, and to hear in these 
softly falling ballots the tread of distant 
triumphant armies. His lectures dealt more 
and more with the condition of the nation, 
and finally, when the late civil war broke 
out, no one shared more profoundly the 
hope of a renovated and nobler America, 
which was the pillar of fire that led the 
best of his countrymen through those deso- 
late four years of wandering and war. Of 
such national importance was his advice 
now considered, that he was invited by a 
number of politicians and statesmen to give 
a lecture, in the spring of 1862, in Wash- 
ington. And many thought that Emerson 
Jecturing at Washington and consulted by 
President Lincoln in those days, was a 
higher sign than the banner of stars and 
stripes. It meant infallibly a new order in 
America, and one already outgrowing all 
prophecies. I find much difficulty in giving 
any adequate report of this leeture, which 
was delivered before a large audience and 
in the presence of President Lixcoln and 
jer mse i however, he did not fail 

censure for the hesitation — especially in 
dealing with slavery — which Gate tad wet 
yet thrown off. So completely did Emer- 
son utilise this singular opportunity, so 
heavily did he load every sentence with 
meaning, that to report partially, as I must, 
seems like mutilating a living form. In 
this lecture, to which he gave the title 
* American Civilisation,’ Emerson began by 
tracing the progress of man from his rude 
condition; the wigwam transformed to a 
stone house; the savage trail graded and 
bridged into a road, uniting clans into a 
society; the hunter become agriculturist. 
He notes the chief metres of the present 
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civility of the world—‘the post-office, 
with its educating energy, augmented by 
cheapness, and guarded by a certain relig- 
ious sentiment in mankind, shows the power 
of a wafer or a drop of wax or gluten to 
guard a letter, as it flies over sea, over land, 
and comes to its address as if a battalion 
of artillery brought it’ — multitudes obey- 
ing law in opposition to their strongest pas- 
sions— the higher influence of woman — 
the diffusion of knowledge so that the 
coarsest newspaper has scraps of science 
and poetry, which makes us hesitate to 
tear one before looking it through — the 
ship ‘an abridgment and compound of a 
nation’s arts — the skill that pervades com- 
plex details; the man that maintains him- 
self; the chimney taught to burn its own 
smoke ; the farm made to produce all that is 
consumed on it; the very prison compelled 
to maintain itself and yield a revenue, and 
better than that, made a reform school and 
a manufactory of honest men out of rogues. 
All these are examples of that tendency to 
combine antagonisms and utilise evil, which 
is the index of high civilisation.’ He traced 
the influence of climate, of proximity to 
the sea, and other circumstances on eivili- 
sation, but found that everywhere it is de- 
pendent on a true, and not merely so-called 
morality. He said 


Civilisation depends on morality. Every- 
thing good in man leans on what is higher. 
This rule holds in small as well as great. 
Thus, all our strength and success in the work 
of our hands depend on our borrowing the aid 
of the elements. You have seen a carpenter on 
a ladder with a broad axe chopping upward 
chips and slivers from a beam. How awk- 
ward; at what disadvantage he works. But 
see him on the ground, dressing his timber 
under him. Now, not his feeble muscles, but 
the force of gravity brings down the axe; that 
is to say, the planet itself splits his stick. The 
farmer had much ill-temper, laziness, and shirk- 
ing to endure from his hand-sawyers, until one 
day he bethought him to put his saw-mill on 
the edge of a water fall; and the river never 
tires of turning his wheel; the river is good- 
natured and never hintsan objection. . . - I 
admire still more the skill which, on the sea- 
shore, makes the tides drive the wheels and 
grind the corn, and which thus engages the as- 
sistance of the moon like a hired hand, to grind, 
and wind, and pump, and saw, and split stone, 
and roll iron. Now that is the wisdom of a 
man, in every instance of his labour, to hitch 
his w n to a star, and see his chore done by 
the pill damistives. We cannot bring 
the heavenly powers to us, but, if we will only 
choose our jobs in directions in which they 
travel, they will undertake them with the great- 
est pleasure. It is a peremptory rule with them 
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that they never go out of their road, Weare 
dapper little busybodies, and run this way and 
that way superserviceably; but they swerve 
never from their foreordained paths, neither the 
sun, nor the moon, nor a bubble of air, nor a 
mote o dust. And as our handiworks 
borrow the elements, so all our social and polit- 
ical action leans on principles. To accomplish 
anything excellent the will must work for cath- 
olic and universal ends. A puny creature 
walled in on every side, as Donne wrote — 


$ unless’ above himself he can 
Ereet himself, how poor a thing is man!’ 


But when his will leans on a principle, when 
he is the vehicle of ideas, he borrows their om- 
nipotence. Gibraltar may be strong, but ideas 
are impregnable, and bestow on the. hero their 
invincibility. ‘It was a great instruction,’ said 
a saint in Cromwell’s war, ‘that the best cour- 
ages are but beamsof the Almighty.’ Hitch 
your wagon to a star. In this national 
crisis, it is not argument that we want, but that 
rare courage which deres commit itself to a 
principle, believing that Nature is its ally, and 
will create the instruments it requires and more 
than make good any petty and injurious profit 
which it may disturb. There never was such a 
combination as this of ours, and the rules to 
meet it are not set down in any history. We 
want men of original perception and original 
action, who can open their eyes wider than to.a 
nationality — namely, to considerations of ben- 
efit to the human race —can act in the interest 
of civilisation. Government must not be a 
parish clerk — a justive of the peace. It has-of 
necessity, in any crisis of the State, the absolute 
powers of a dictator. The existing Adminis- 
tration is entitled to the utmost candour. It is 
to be thanked for its angelic virtue compared 
with any.executive experiences with which we 
have been familiar. But the times will not al- 
low. us to indulge in compliment. I wish I 
saw in the people that inspiration which, if 
Government will not obey the same, it would 
leave the Government behind, and create on the 
moment the mean’s and executors it wanted. 
Better the war should more dangerously threat- 
en us,—should threaten fracture in what is 
still whole, and punish us with burned capitals 
and slaughtered regiments, and so exasperate 
the people to energy — exasperate our national- 
ity. There are scriptures written invisibly on 
men’s hearts, whose leiters do not come out 
until they are enraged. They can be read b 

war-fires, and by eyes in the last peril. e 
cannot but remember that there have been days 
in American history when, if the Free States 
had done their duty, slavery had been blocked 
by an immovable barrier, and our recent calam- 
ities for ever precluded. The Free States yield- 
ed, and every compromise was surrender, and 
invited new demands. Here, again, is a new 
occasion which Heaven offers to sense and vir- 
tue. It looks as if we held the fate of the fair- 


est possession of mankind in our hands, to be 
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saved by our firmness, or to be lost by hesita- 


OF EMERSON, 


tion. . -The war is welcome to the South- 
erner: a chivalrous sport to him, like hunting, 
and suits his semi-civilised condition. On the 
climbing scale of progress he is just up to war, 
and has never appeared to such advantage as in 
the last twelvemonth. It does not suit us. 
We are advanced some ayes on the war-state— 
to trade, art, and general cultivation. His la- 
bourer works for him at home, so that he loses 
no labour by the war. All our soldiers are la- 
bourers, so that the South, with its inferior 
numbers, is almost on a footing in effective 
war-population with the North. Again, so 
long as we fight without any affirmative step 
taken by the Government, any word intimatin 
forfeiture in the rebel States of their old pri 
leges under the law, they and we fight on the 
same side—for slavery. Again, if we conquer 
the enemy, what then? We shall still have to 
keep him under, and it will cost as much to 
keep him down, as it did to get him down, 
Then comes the summer, and the fever will 
drive our soldiers home. Next winter we must 
begin at the beginning and conquer him over 
again. What use, then, to take a fort, or priva- 
teer, or get possession of an inlet, or to capture 
a regiment of rebels? But one weapon we 
hold which is sure: Congress can, by edict, as 
a part of the military defence which it is the 
duty of Congress to provide, abolish slavery and 

ay for such slaves as we ought to pay for, 
Then the slaves near our armies will come to 
us; those in the interior will know in a week 
what their rights are, and will, where opportu- 
nity offers, prepare to take them. Instantly the 
armies that confront you must run home to pto- 
tect their estates, and must stay there, and your 
enemies will disappear. This is bor 
rowing, as I said, the omnipotence of a princi- 
ple. What is so foolish as the terror lest the 
blacks should be made furious by freedom and 
wages?. It is denying these that is the outrage, 
and makes the danger from the blacks. I hope 
it is not a fatal objection to this policy that it is 
simple and beneficent thoroughly, which is the 
attribute of a moral action. . It is the 
maxim of natural a that the natural 
forces wear out in time all obstacles, and take 
place ; and ’tis the maxim of history that victo- 
ry always falls at last where it ought to fall; 
or, there is a perpetual march or progress to 
ideas. But, in either case, no link of the chain 
can drop out. Nature works through her @ 
pointed elements, and ideas must work throug) 
the brains and the arms of good and brave men, 
or they are no better than dreams. 


There is no doubt that the President and 
the statesmen who surrounded him on that 
occasion were deeply impressed by this lec- 
ture, and Mr. Emerson was taken by Mr. 
Seward to see the President, with whom the 
matter was, I have heard, more fully dis- 
cussed. Mr. Lincoln, however, still doubt- 
ed whether he could rely upon the politi- 
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cians and people of the North to stand by | 
a measure which would so seriously affect 
the commercial conditions of the entire 
country, as the immediate abolition of sla- 
very, in which Northern firms were almost 

ually interested partners with Southern 
plantations. Emerson maintained that a 
right idea did not disclose its whole 
commanding force until tried. Soon af- 
ter the President began to move cautious- 
ly in the direction indicated, and proposed 
that Yangrest should offer to co-operate 
with any State that should enter upon the 
work of emancipation, and pay such State a 
large sum of money, and his proposition was 
at once adopted by Congress. The States, 
however, generally ridiculed the offer. A 
—_— which Emerson wrote concern- 
ing this proposition shows how fine an im- 
gers President Lincoln had made upon 
im during their interview. ‘More and 
better,’ he wrote, ‘than the President has 
spoken shall the effect of this message be ; 
but, we are sure, not more or better than 
he hoped in his heart when, thoughtful of 
all the complexities of his position, he pen- 
ned these cautious words.’ The effect of 
that first plainly anti-slavery message that 
an American Congress had ever received, 
was indeed great. It proved to be a plain 
unanswerable admonition to the ople, 
from one in whom they had confidence, 
that slavery stood in the path of the nation- 


al 4 , . oe | 
union and had to be dealt. with, and | eet feiliiete may, perhaps, judge 


made them ready for the next step. That 
step soon followed. The President admon- 
ished the insurgent States that on the fol- 
lowing New Year’s Day, to wit, that of 
1863, he would proclaim slavery for ever 
abolished in every State that should be 
found in arms against the General Govern- 
ment. 

It was known that the President had a 
way of sticking to his word, and this pro- 
clamation of Sept. 22, 1862, was a signal for 
a general exasperation of all the pro-slavery 
elements of the country, and a general joy 
amongst those who felt that the afflictions 
through which the nation was passing, could 
be compensated only by the liberation of the 
nation from the great wrong which they 
knew would continue to harry the country 
whilst it lasted. Emerson was called to ad- 
dress the people of Boston on this occasion, 
and none who had the happiness to hear him 
then — as the writer of this did —can ever 
forget the enthusiasm with which he cele- 
brated the act, and how the multitude vi- 
brated under his electric words : 





We have recovered ourselves from our false 
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position, and planted ourselves on a law of na- 
ure. 


t 
‘Tf that fail, 
The pillared firmament is rottenness, 
And earth’s base built on stubble.’ 


The Government has assured itself of the best 
constituency in the world; every spark of intel- 
lect, every virtuous feeling, every religious heart, 
every man of honour, every poet, every philos- 
opher, the generosity of the cities, the health 
of the country, the strong arms of the mechan- 
ics, the endurance of the farmers, the passionate 
conscience of women, the sympathy of distant 
nations —all rally to its support.... With 
this blot removed from its national honour, this 
heavy load lifted off the national heart, we shall 
not fear henceforward to show our faces among 
mankind. .. It was well to delay the steamers 
at the wharves until this edict could be put on— 
board. It will be an insurance to the ship as it 
goes plunging through the sea with glad tidings 
to all people. Happy are the young who find 
the pestilence cleansed out of the earth, leaving 
open to them an honest career. Happy the old, 
who see nature purified before they depart. Do 
not let the dying die; hold them back to this 
world until you have charged their ear and heart 
with this message to other spiritual societies, 
announcing the melioration of our planet. 


‘Incertainties now crown themselves assured, 
And Peace proclaims olives of endless age.’ 


(Those who in England shall read these 
radiant expressions — which did most truly 
utter the hope and joy of all honourable and 


how cold and cruel seemed the sneers 
which the ships that bore the glad tidings 
over the ocean brought back in response 
from so many of that ‘ constituency,’ which 
Emerson had declared was thenceforth as- 
sured to America.) 

When the proclamation of emancipation 
came on the ist of January, 1863, the popu- 
lar joy rose to its height. Men laughed and 
wept along the streets. ‘When the Lord 
turned again the captivity of Zion, we were 
like them that dream. Then was our mouth 
filled with laughter and our tongue with 
singing.’ Bells were rung, cannon fired, the 
ne the night in their chapels 
and greeted the day on their knees, and 
vast public meetings were held in the va- 
rious cities to weleome and celebrate the 
event. At that held in the chief hall of 
Boston, Emerson read a poem, which he 
called the ‘ Boston Hymn,’ of which I give 
a few verses: 


The word of the Lord by night 

To the watching Pilgrims came, 
As they sat by the sea-side, 

And filled their hearts with flame. 
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God said, I am tired of kings, 
I suffer them no more; 

Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 


Think ye I made this ball 
A field of havoc and war, 

Where tyrants great and tyrants small 
Might harry the weak and poor? 


My angel, his name is Freedom, 
Choose him to be your king ; 

He shall cut pathways east and west, 
And fend you with his wing. 


Lo! I uncover the land 
Which I hid of old time in the west, 
As the sculptor uncovers his statue 
When he has wrought his best. 


Pay ransom to the owner 
‘And fill the bag to the brim. 

Who is the owner? The slave is owner, 
And ever was: Pay him. 


» QO North! give him beauty for rags, 
And honour, O South! for his shame ; 
Nevada, coin thy golden crags 
With Freedom’s image and name. 


Up! and the dusky race ! 
That sat in darkness long, 
Be swift their feet as antelopes 
And as Behemoth strong. 


Come East, and West, and North, 
By races as snow-flakes, 

And carry my purpose forth, 
Which neither halts nor shakes. 


My will fulfilled shall be, 
or, in daylight or in dark, 
My thunderbolt has eyes to see 
His way home to the mark, 


Emerson’s esteem for the President grew 
to be homage, and when Mr. Lincoln was 
assassinated he gave an address concerning 
him which more than any other touched the 
heart of the country. No other American 
has won so fair a wreath as that which 
Emerson laid on the grave of Lincoln. 

Turning now from Emerson’s political 
ectures, which it is to be hoped he may be 
induced to give to the public in a volume, we 
find a few papers contained in the pages of 
one or two different American magazines 
which are of great value. One of the most 
important of these is on ‘ Domestic Life.’ It 
opens with exquisite pictures of the child, 
and the boy, and the enchantments 
which a few cheap things weave about 
them. ‘The man he finds imprisoned in lu- 


crative labours. For the demand is, give us 
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wealth and the home shall exist. But wealth 
isa shift, The wise man angles with himself 
only, and with no meaner bait. We owe to 
man man, and to give money is only a come- 
off. Here is a fine passage, which must be 
quoted as it stands : 


Let us understand that a house should bear 
witness in all its economy that human culture 
is the end to which it is built and garnished. It 
stands there under the sun and moon to ends 
analogous and not less noble than theirs. It is 
not for festivity, it is not forsleep: but the 
pine and the oak shall gladly descend from the 
mountains to uphold the roof of men as faithful 
and necessary as themselves ; to be the shelter 
always open to the Good and the True, a hall 
which shines with sincerity, brows ever tranquil, 
and a demeanour impossible to disconcert ; 
whose inmates know what they want; who do 
not ask your house how theirs should be kept. 
They have arms, they cannot pause for trifles, 
The diet of the house does not create its order, 
but knowledge, character, action, absorb so 
much life and yield so much entertainment, that 
the refectory has ceased to be so curiously studied. 
With a change of aim has followed a change of 
the whole scale by which men and things were 
wont to be measured. Wealth and poverty 
are seen for what they are. It begins to be seen 
that the poor are only they who feel poor, and 
poverty consists in feeling poor. 


Here also is a fine passage that cannot be 
condensed : 


Every individual nature has its own beauty. 
One is struck in every company, at every fire- 
side, with the riches of nature when he hears 
so many new tones, all musical ; sees in each 
person original manners, which have a proper 
and peculiar charm, and reads new expressions 
of face. He perceives that nature has laid for 
each the foundations of a new building, if the 
soul will build thereon. There is no face, no 
form, which one cannot in fancy associate with 
great power of intellect, or with generosity of 
soul. In our experience, to be sure, beauty is 
not as it ought to be, the dower of man and 
woman as invariably as sensation. Beauty is, 
even in the beautiful, occasional ; or, as one has 
said, culminating and perfect only a single 
moment, before which it is unripe, and 
which it is on the wane. But beauty is never 

uite absent from our eyes. Every face, every 
re, suggests its own right and sound estate. 
Our friends are not their own highest form. 
But let the hearts they have agitated witness 
what power has lurked in the traits of these 
structures of clay that pass and repass us. 
The secret power of form over the imagination 
and affections transcends all our philosophy. 
The first glance we meet may satisfy us that 
matter is the vehicle of higher powers than its 
own, and that no laws of line or surface can 
ever account for the inexhaustible expressive- 











fiess of form. We see heads that tarn on the 
pivot of the spine, no more; and we see heads 
that seem to turn on a pivot as deep as the axle 
of the world, so slow, and lazily, and great, 
they move. We see on the lip of our compan- 
ion the presence or absence of the great mas- 
ters of thought and poetry to his mind. We 
read in his brow, on meeting him after many 

ears, that he is where we left him, or that he 

8 made great strides. 


In the year 1861 the Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
the venerable ex-President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, appeared for the last time at a col- 
lege anniversary at Cambridge, and made an 
address, a kind of apology for old age, which 
led Emerson to write an essay. In it he 
enumerates four benefits of old age. The 
first is that at every stage we lose a foe. 


The passions have answered their purpose : 
that slight, but dread overweight, with which, 
fin each instance, Nature secures the execution 
of her aim, drops off. To keep man in the 
planet, she impresses the terror of death. To 
perfect the commissariat, she implants in each 
a little rapacity to get the supply, and a little 
over-supply of his wants. To insure the ex- 
istence of the race, she reinforces the sexual 
instinct at the risk of disorder, grief, and pain. 
To secure strength, she plants crael hunger and 
thirst, which so easily overdo their office and 
invite disease. But these temporary stays and 
shifts for the protection of the yoang animal 
are shed as fast as they can be replaced by 
nobler resources. We live in youth amidst 
this rabble of passions, quite too tender, quite 
too hungry and irritable. Later the interiors 
of mind and heart open and supply grander 
motives. We learn the fatal compensations 
that wait on every act. Then—one mischief 
ata time—this riotous time-destroying crew 
disappear. 


A second advantage is that age has amass- 
ed a certain fund of merit, so that a success 
more or less signifies nothing. 


When I chanced to meet the poet Words- 
worth, then sixty-three years old, he told me 
‘that he had just had a fall and lost a tooth, 
and, when his companions were much concern- 
ed for the mischance, he had replied that he was 

lad it had not happened forty years before.’ 

ell, nature takes caré that we shall not lose 
our organs forty years too soon. A lawyer 
argued a cause yesterday in the Supreme Court, 
and I was struck with a certain air of levity 
and defiance which vastly became him. Thirty 
years ago it was a serious concern to him 
whether his pleading was good or effective. 


A third felicity of old age is that it has 
found expression, whilst youth is yet tor- 
mented by a feeling of untried powers and un- 
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realised pictures of a career. Every faculty 
new to each man goads him and drives him 
out into doleful deserts until it finds proper 
vents. One by one he learns to coin his 
wishes into facts, and at the end of fifty 
years his soul is appeased by seeing some 
sort of correspondence between his wish 
and his; ion. This makes the value 
of age, the satisfaction it slowly offers to 
every craving. He is serene who does not 
feel himself pinched and wronged, but whose 
condition, in particular and in general, 
allows the utterance of his mind. 

A fourth benefit is, that age sets its house 
in order and finishes its works — a supreme 
pleasure. The young man’s year is a heap 
of beginnings, and no completed work to 
show for them at the en: of a twelvemonth. 
The time is not lost however ; they shall all 
be wanted at last. ‘Bentley thought him- 
self likely to live till fourseore,~ long 
enough to read everything that was worth 
reading, —“ Et tune m»gna mei sub terris 
ibit imago.” Much wider 1s spread the pleas- 
ure which the old men take in completing 
their secular affairs. the inventor his inven- 
tions, the agriculturist his experiments, and 
all old men in finishing t!eir houses, round- 
ing their estates, clearing their titles, re- 
ducing tangled interests to order, reconcil- 
ing enmities, and leaving all in the best 
posture for the future. It must be believed 
that there is a proportion between the de- 
signs of a man and the length of his life ; 
there is a calendar of his years, so of his 
performances.’ 

And in this idea Emer-on finds a sugges- 
tion of the immortality of the soul,—a 
theme of which he is particularly fond, 
although his belief to some seems far from 
clear. He has indeed a fine sermon on im- 
mortality which he sometimes gives in places 
where his engagements cause him to 
remain on Sunday. It opens with a de- 
scription of various kins of the sepul- 
ture practised among different ages and 
races, and the ideas of the soul and its 
future represented by them. He finds inti- 
mations of immortality in the univeral de- 
sire of mankind for it, but thinks that the 
doctrine must rest chiefly upon the feeling 
in thé individual of designs for which this 
life is inadequate. He also sees that the 
training of minds so carefully for annihila- 
tion is inconsistent with the economy of 
nature in other things; it would be like 
first drilling a regiment for years and then 
shooting them down. 

Of several other lectures and papers of 
recent date, I must content myself with no- 
ticing a brief one on ‘Ease in Work,’ in 
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which much thought is condensed. For this 
he finds a text in Dryden’s remark concern- 
ing Shakespeare, that ‘all the images of 
nature were still: present to him, and he 
drew from them, not laboriously but lucki- 
ly.” We call thoughts and expressions of 
peculiar force and beauty, ‘happy’ and 
‘ felicitous,’ as if they were products of the 
writer’s fortune rather than his toil. But as 
worm-eaten apples, no less than ripe, fall of 
themselves, so in ease of execution the 
falsest work may agree with the best. 


But it is of prime importance to observe that 
the afore-mentioned mature fruit, which so falls 
at the tenderest touch into the hand, is no sud- 
den, no idle product. It comes, on the contrary, 
of adepth of operation more profound, and 
testifies to a genius and sincerity in Nature 
more subtle and religious, than we can under- 
stand. This apple thatin fancy we now pluck, 
and hardly need to pluck, from the burdened 
bough, — think what a pedigree it has, what 
gons of world-making and world-maturing 
must elapse, all the genius of God divinely 
assiduous, ere this could hang in ruddy and 
golden ripeness here! Think too what a con- 
currence and consent of elements, of san and 
soil, of ocean-vapours and laden winds, of 
misty heats in the torrid zone and condensing 


blasts from the North, were required before a | - 


single apple could grow, before a single blossom 
could put forth its promise, tender and beautiful 
amidst the gladness of spring! — and, besides 
these consenting ministries of Nature, how the 
special genius of the tree must have wrought, 
making sacrifice of woody growth, and, by 
marvellous and ineffable alchemies, co-working 
with the earth beneath and the heaven above! 
Ah, not from any indifference, not from any 
haste or indolence in Nature, comes the fruits 
of her seasons and her centuries ! 


We should be unwise, he continues, to 
forget the antiquity of a pure original 
thought ; it has a genesis equally ancient, 
earnest, and vital with any product of Na- 
ture, and relationships no less cosmical, im- 
[> ae, to like industries, veritable and pre- 
cious beyond all scope of affirmation. 


With the birth of the man himself was it 
first born, and to the time of its perfect growth 
and birth into speech the burden of it was borne 
by every ruddy drop of his heart’s blood, by 
every vigour of his ,body, — nerve and artery, 
eye and ear, and all the admirable servitors of 
the soul, steadily bringing to that invisible ma- 
trix where it houses their costly nutriments, 
their sacred offices ; while every part and act 


of experience, every gush of Jubilance, every 
stifle of woe, all sweet pangs of love and pity, 
all high breathings of faith afd resolve, con- 
tribute to the form and bloom it finally wears. 
Yet the more profound and necessary product of 
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one’s _~ is the more likely at last to fall 
softly from him,—so softly, perhaps, that he 
himself shall be half-unaware when the separa- 
tion occurs. 


Our author quotes again from Dryd 
who, not having the fear of Locke before 
his eyes, says,‘ Shakespeare was naturally 
learned,’ and affirms that if a soul has not 
been to school before entering the body, it 
is late for it to qualify as a teacher of man- 
kind. Then follows this fine thought, which 
must be express¢d in his own words : 


Perhaps it is common for one’s happiest 
thoughts, in the moment of their apparition in 
words, to affect him with a gentle surprise and 
sense of newness ; but soon afterwards they may 
come to touch him, on the contrary, with a 
vague sense of reminiscence, as if his mother 
had sung them by his cradle, or somewhere un- 
der the rosy east of life, he had heard them from 
others. A statement of our own which seems 
to us very new and striking, is probably partial 
—is in some degree foreign to our hearts ; that 
which one, being the soul he is, could not do 
otherwise than say, is probably what he was 
created for the purpose of saying, and will be 
found the most significant and living word. °. 
May not the above considerations go fat 
to explain that indifference, otherwise so aston- 
ishing, with which Shakespeare cast his work 
from him? It was his heart that wrote; but 
does the heart look with wonder and admiration 
on the crimson of its own currents ? 


Within the last two or three years Emer- 
son has seemed to turn his attention mainly 
to poetry. We are now looking for every 
month to bring us his next book, which it is 
understood is to be a volume of Poems, of 
which the chief piece is a ‘ Spring Song,’ — 
a song of many variations, now evolved 
from the first breath of the willow on his 
farm, and now from the strain of an Aolian 
harp. There will, I doubt not, be included 
in it some lyrics, given from time to time to 
the Atlantic Mi 'y, which are in form im- 
provements on the verses of his early vol- 
ume of Poems. One of the best of these is 
‘The Titmouse.’ The overbold poet, far 
away from home, his bones turning to mar- 
ble under the arctic cold, the frost-king ty- 
ing his feet, finds life hemmed in with nar- 
rowing fence : 


Well, in this broad bed lie and sleep, 

The punctual stars will vigil keep, 
Embalmed by purifying cold. 

The wings shall sing their dead-march old, 
The snow is no ignoble shroud, 

The moon thy mourner, and the cloud. 
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Softly, — but this way fate was pointing, 
’ Twas coming fast to this anointing, 
When piped a tiny voice hard by, 

Gay and polite, a cheerful cry: 

‘ Chic-chic-a-dee-dee !’ saucy note, 

Out of sound heart and merry throat, 

As if it said, ‘Good day, good sir! 

Fine afternoon, old i r — 

to meet you in these places, 
Wee January brings few men’s faces.’ 


This poet, though he live apart, 

Moved by a hospitable heart, 

Sped, when I passed his sylvan fort, 

To do the honours of his court, 

As fits a feathered lord of the land ; 

Flew near, with soft wing grazed my hand ; 

H on the bough, then, darting low, 

Prints his small impress in the snow; 

Shows feats of his gymnastic play, 

Head downward, clinging to the y- 

Here was this atom, in full r 

Hurling defiance at vast death. 

This scrap of valour, just for play, 

Fronts the north-wind, in waisteoat grey, 

As if to shame my weak behaviour. 

I greeted loud my little saviour: 

“Thou pet! what dost here? and what for ? 

In these woods, thy small Labrador, 

At this pinch, wee San Salvador! 

What fire burns in that little chest, 

So frolic, stout, and self-possest ? 

Didst steal the glow that lights the West ? 
th I wear no stripe but thine : 

Ashes and black all hues outshine. 

Why are not diamonds black and grey, 

To ape thy dare-devil — 

And T affirm the spacious North 

Exists to draw thy virtue forth. 

I think no virtue goes with size: 

The reason of all cowardiee 

Is, that men are overgrown, 

And, to be valiant, must come down 

To the titmouse dimension.’ 


I close aay prsenny some ‘ Quat- 
rains; printed in a monthly magazine at 
Cinclenati, Ohio, in 1860: 


Cras, heri, hodie, 
Shines the last age, the next with is seen, 
To-day slinks poorly off unmarked between ; 


Future or Past no richer secret folds, 
O friendless Present! than thy bosom holds. 


Climacteric. 
I am not wiser for my age, 
Nor skilfal by my oy : 
Life loiters at the book’s ist pogo — 
! 


Ah! could we tarn the 


Botanist. 
Go then to thy learned task ; 





I stay with the flowers of Spring ; 
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Do thou of the ages ask , 
Forester, 


He took the colour of his vest 

rabbit’s coat or grouse’s breast, 
For, as the wood kinds lurk and hide, 
walks the woodman unespied. 


Gardener. 
True Brahmin, in the morning meadows wet, 
Expound the Vedas of the violet, 
Or, hid in vines, peeping through many a loop 
See the plum redden and the beurré stoop. 


Northman. 


The gale that wrecked you on the sand, 
It helped my rowers to row ; 

The storm is my best galley hand, 
And drives me where I go. 


From Alcuin. 


The sea is the road of the bold, 
Frontier of the wheat-sown plains, 
The pit wherein the streams are rolled, 

And fountain of the rains. 


Nature. 


Boon Nature yields each day a brag which we 
now first behold, 
And trains us on to see the new, as if it were 


e old; 
But blest is he who, playing deep, yet happy 
asks not why, 
Too busy _— the crowded hour to fear to live 
or die. 


Natura in minimis. 
As sings the pine tree in the wind, 
So sings in the wind a sprig of the pine ; 
Her life and soul has laughing France 
Shed in each drop of wine. 


Orator, 


He who has no hands 
Perforce must use his tongue : 
Foxes are so cunning 
they are not strong. 


Artist. 
Quit the hut, frequent the palace — 
Reck not what the people say ; 
For still where’er the trees grow biggest 
Huntsmen find the easiest way. 


Poet. 


To clothe the fiery thought 
hay pine pi 
For still the craft of genius is 
To mask a king in weeds. 























At Paris, on the opening of the Interna- 
tional Exposition, I found many Americans 
ashamed of the poor display made by their 
country. The department seemed a wilder- 
ness, broken only by a few tubes of petrole- 
um, and some small unopened boxes that 
promised little. But I could not share their 
chagrin. Indeed, I was rather glad to have 
my countrymen taught, even at the cost of 
some humiliation to national conceit. that 
protectionists cannot change the order of 
the world, nor make America excel in works 
that can be done better and more cheaply 
elsewhere. Not for fine cloths and cutlery 
would I see the duplicates of Sheffield, of 
Manchester, and the Black Country, in 
America. Let the banner of stars float over 
empty spaces in the Exhibition, until it can 
wave over original products instead of need- 
less fac-similes, which only divert hands that 
might be developing new resources. Let 
Europe make our kriives and boots, and 
welcome. Yet America is not unrepresent- 
ed at Paris. At the end of the section 
were Bierstadt’s picture of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, Church’s Niapara, and close to these 
a fine portrait of Emerson; and I felt that 
this group of physical grandeurs, and the 
best head to match them, constituted the 
fair symbo! and true exposition of that 
splendid possibility which America is. 


. —-—= 


From The New Monthly Magazine. 
YACHTS AND YACHT-SAILING. 


Wuar can be more attractive to vision 
than the cerulean hue of the sky and ocean 
between the main and the Isle of Wight in 
fine summer weather? A few light fleecy 
clouds set off the face of the heaven, re- 
flected in a sea scarcely disturbed by a rip- 
ple. Both shores bathed in gorgeous sun- 
shine, all light, and life, and love. Vessels 
here and there dotting the road in a tran- 
quillity like that of the blest, or clustered 
in particular localities. Some their sails 
loose, hanging in festoons from the yards, 
others dressed in flags of different colours, 
show their “ gaily gilded trim, quick glan- 
cing to the sun.” fine umbered hulls sleep 
like southern infancy on the bosom of north- 
ern beauty, and afar, towards the sea-line, 
white sails, having caught the breeze, move 
gently forward on their destination. In 


truth, nothing imparts more delightful sen- 
sations to a stranger than the prospect. 
The Isle of Wight, with the yacht squadron 
off its shores, and Plymouth Sound, with its 
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beautiful contrasts of land, wood, water, 
and island, the western yacht squadron 
there in movement over against the citadel 
or under Staddon Heights, have shown 
scenes almost unrivalled, and during a suc- 
cession of years have made a distinguished 
feature in our maritime tendencies. Defy- 
ing rivalry, as they assumed, in the security 
of their own superiority, our yacht owners 
had forgotten that nothing stands still. An 
American rival crossed the Atlantic, and 
convinced them, as all the world has been 
convinced in other matters, that there is no 
truce to be made with improvement. Man 
is not to rest while he lives. “ Onward!” 
is the word. Science has overcome super- 
stition. The world does move, the denial 
of priestcraft notwithstanding. To-day 
may be only second best to to-morrow. 
No justification by present excellence will 
be admitted to supersede future advance. 

The appearance of an American rival in 
our own waters is a tale that need not be 
repeated. It should have operated, in the 
case of the American a little time ago, as a 
ym to our diligence, a reproof for the vain- 
glorious reliance of our sires upon an as- 
sumed superiority, that will soon set us in 
our place again. Englishmen love to be 
foremost in the race of amusement — in 
everything. Yachting is a manly sport, not 
a lubber’s race after innocent hares. Fash- 
ion, amidst all its vagaries, never originated 
one amusement that was rational or in keep- 
ing with the national character — “ yacht- 
ing,” to coin a word, is closely allied with 
an arm of the national defence, both in a 
naval and commercial sense, which has long 
been the pride of the people under the name 
of “boating.” At least it had the merit of 
being within the reach of individuals of'small 
pecuniary means, healthful, and full of 
wholesome excitement. For once, humani- 
ty, amusement, and reason were adopted by 
fashion. Yacht clubs are modern institu- 
tions. The first was formed at Cowes in 
1815, and the second at Plymouth about ten 
years subsequently. 

There is an exception in regard to Ire- 
land. It is stated that a club of the same 
kind existed there in 1720, and that there are 
extant its rules and regulations, printed in 
1765. This was called the Water Club, and 
was formed at Cork. It appears to have 
been asort of “ boat club” only, and limited 
to twenty-five members, of which six form- 
ed a committee for business. It had an ad- 
miral in chief and a vice-admiral. The club- 
house was upon Halbouline Island. Some 
of the rules and regulations lead to the be- 
lief that, like the regal elections at Dalkey, 
142. 
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in the Bay of Dublin, of which the celebra- 
Curran was so active a member, the meet- 
ings kept an eager eye upon the cheer 
of” the table in all seasons. @ merry- 
makings of those times were not always re- 
strained within the limits of prudence. The 
aquatic part of the institution found its 
strongest support in the conviviality of the 
members: perhaps was only an excuse for 
it. That such an idea is not uncharitable, 
the annals of social life in the sister kingdom 
in those days may be appealed to in proof. 
It appears that the boats really sailed some 
distance from the land. The admiral was 
annually elected, and received due honours, 
and his fleet -was painted and gilded in a 
mode that would do honour toa lord may- 
or’s barge, although inferior in choice edibles. 
There were regulations to prevent any mem- 
ber going ahead of the pe at if ever so 
good a sailor, and if“ any one was very sick 
on board the fleet,” the captain of the vessel 
might signal the admiral for leave to take 
the sufferer to the island —a striking proof 
of the tenderness with which the members 
and their friends were treated when young 
in seamanship, and a singular contrast to a 
modern trip to the Straits. Forfeits of half- 
a-crown were paid for offences, which mon- 
ey went to supply the fleet with powder ! 
Those who had guns on board were to fire 
them as signals “ when they could,” and if 
they could not, flags were to be used in- 
stead. So much for the more striking rules 
at sea. On shore, the regulations were more 
characteristic of the surmise above express- 
ed regarding the convivial manners of Irish 
yachtsmen. Admirals were not permitted to 
bring for good cheer more than two dishes, 
or two dozen of port wine to the club, as 
their share of a treat. No long-tail wigs, 
large sleeves, or ruffles were allowed to 

worn at sea by any member. Any of the 
club who should venture “ to talk of sailing 
after dinner” was to be fined a huge bum- 
per, all business being considered settled 
before sitting down, whether it was or not. 
Non-attendance was punished by a fine of 
five shillings, “to buy gunpowder for the 
fleet.” There was a chaplain appointed to 
the institution, whether an Irish bishop — 
for they were then without number —a re- 
finement not yet introduced at Cowes, Plym- 
outh, or Harwich, we believe — does not 
appear. What a pity that spiritual eorps 
should ever have been reduced! Members 


were elected by ballot. When the company 
did not exceed fifteen, no one was allowed for 
hisshare more than one bottle of wine, not 
even with benefit episcopalian, “ and a per- 
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emptory.”* There was one provision, some- 
what Irish, or at least superfluous — “each 
member entertains in his turn ” (it is presum- 
ed some stranger), “ unless out of the king- 
dom,” or did it mean entertain the club ? 

The modern Cork Yacht Club: was en- 

fted on the above, so it is stated, per- 
aps to give it pre-eminence in age. e 
a a Ae be ae very poll ete 
in its details from the old one. The yacht 
clubs of Ireland are four, of which Dublin 
and Cork are the principal. There are two 
in Scotland —one in the Clyde and the 
other at Leith; one in Wales; and ten in 
England — seventeen in all. An eighteenth 
was forming at Lowestoft, where “ yacht- 
ing” commenced with much spirit. There 
are said to be four hundred sai] of yachts in 
these clubs. The club at Cowes admits no 
yacht under thirty tons; that at Plymouth 
none under ten. In the other clubs the ton- 
nage used not to be limited. The largest 
measured four hundred tons, and the small- 
est five. These clubs have all flags of their 
own, and privileges conceded by the Admi- 
ralty. Thus the Royal Yacht Squadron at 
Cowes carries the white ensign of the Navy, 
and the Plymouth the blue. The yachts have 
eae to visit the ports of most of the 
uropean nations free of port charges. They 
may also make fast to the Admiralty and 
coast-guard buoys. 

This brief detail will afford an idea of the 
extent of these institutions, their strength 
and importance. Our southern harbours are 
exceedingly well adapted for the class of 
vessels of which they mainly consist. Our 
numerous islands — from Scilly to Shetland 
—offer every variety of scenery to attract the 
yachts and their c.mpanies. A number of ex- 
cellent seamen are thus employed. Many pri- 
vate individuals obtain in these yachts a de- 
gree of nautical knowledge they could not — 
acquire in murdering hares and rabbits. In 
their sailing matches a generous emulation 
is exerted, which calls out the higher scien- 
tific faculties of the mind. Many yacht own- 
ers, it is true, confine their cruises to the 
shores of the Isle of Wight — mere fox or 
hare killers, and such-like small geer. On 
the other hand, there are others that make 
our island coasts familiar through a large 
part of their extent, and prolong their crui- 
ses to the coast of Portugal, and even up the 
Mediterranean. But none dared to cross 
the Atlantic like our American sons. 

The American yacht, named the America, 
some time ago by its unexpected superiority, 

* We do not know what a “‘ peremptory ’”’ may be, 
unless an extra bottle for the benefit of clergy. 
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was another proof of our contentedness with | prejudice is well known — some fault must 


what existed in its actual state. Had we | 
indulged our old position in manufactures | 
and commeree in like manner, we should | 
have been greatly behind hand in them, and | 
been surpassed by our enterprising descend- 
ants. The stimulus of gain prevented this. | 
Tn the architecture of our yachts we have | 
had no rivalry to force amendment until 
recently. We fear Mr. Bull is but a shop- 
keeper after all. The builder, not the man 
of science, was concerned. The builder 
endeavoured to equal his neighbour “ over 
the way” in work, but he was careful of 
innovation. “What is,” was generally 
right with him. The sailmaker followed 
the old plan up to the sky-scraper. The 
seaman stowed his ballast as he always does, 
to the best advantage for the trim of his 
boat. What more could be done? Thus 
there was a pretty close equality established 
in the sailing qualities of our yachts, as 
proved by their different contests. They 
were true Tories— no innovations! The 
whole scene was changed when a stranger, 
an American, came with a new model 
among them. The owners of the yachts, 
principally gentlemen of fortune, but desti- 
tute of scientific knowledge, as “ gentle- 
men ” should be, relied on the best builder, 
and paid generously, for what will not money 
procure except brains? They now saw 
the advantage of a little more study of the 
subject on their own part, and of a steam 
voyage across the Atlantic, if they hear of 
some startling improvement there, to exam- 
ine for themselves whether the superiority 
be in the hull or cut of the sails. e can- 
not be beaten in workmanship; we only 
want the best lines, the model. The sails, 
too, were easily copied. Our defect has 
ever been that we credit nothing to ‘our 
own disadvantage until too late. Posses- 
sing some of the first men of science in the 
world, to whom we owe our greatness, we 
are, as a people, the most unscientific, wed- 
ded to old things, and ungratefully negligent 
of our debt to the gifted minds that devote 
themselves to what is too abstruse for the 
general comprehension. Numbers of Eng- 
lishmen visited New York. The American 
yachts and pilot-boats had been there mat- 
ter of conversation for years, yet none ex- 
amined them for the sake of improvement, 
or brought home their models, though it is 
ible they would not have been credited 

ad they promulgated the American supe- 
riority. e appearance of the vessel it- 
self might alone silence incredulity. The 
cut of the sails would be deemed unshapely 





to our neat cutters; but our liability to 


iquidate our insufferable conceit. We re- 
member a case in point. A friend had a 
very pretty cutter-built yacht at Plymouth, 
of about forty tons burthen. At dinner 
one day, a sea-going veteran did not like 
to hear so much boasting. _“ Nothing could 
beat that cutter — she would sail with any- 
thing at any time,” said her owner. The 
old captain had a Dutch boat of less bur- 
then that he declared should do as well, 
give him the choice of the time and wind. 
The race shonld be round the Eddystone 
Lighthouse. Our yacht friend was piqued. 
A day or two after, the wind just suited 
the old seaman. We started from Drake’s 
Island, with an off-shore wind, which 
changed, and a tumbling sea, from the 
swell so considerable there, came on. The 
cutter was soon ahead. “ Let us get out 
beyond the headlands,” said old Captain N. 
“ See, they are setting every bit of canvas; 
that is just what I want.’ 

Now this Dutch boat was square at the 
bows, with good breadth of beam, appar- 
ently heavy, but did not draw much water. 
As usual, she had outriggers, and looked 
like a galliot. We never dreamed of our 
success. When we were clear of Penlee 
Point and Rame Head, we began to gain 
upon the cutter. This we attributed to the 
very uneasy sea running. The late Mr. 
Collier, the father of the present Solicitor- 
General, was of the party. ‘“ No, no,” said 
old N., “her lofty canvas makes her bows 
dip and her way slacken.” It suffices that 
we were ahead of her at the Eddystone 
Rock, to the surprise of all in the cutter. 
She was well handled too, but nothing in 
yacht-sailing prevents the carrying on until 
all cracks, the generality of seamen are so 
prejudiced. It has happened even in a 
king’s ship, that taking in sail in chase of 
an enemy has increased the way through 
the water. Now it is surprising how our 
yachts carry sail; nor can it be doubted 
that, without any alteration of their hulls, 
they would many of them sail much better 
were their saiJs better disposed, and they 
were not so fond of lofty canvas. The Yan- . 
kee showed very superior judgment in this 
respect, without reckoning the different cut 
of his canvas. Two and two do not always 
make four in —— economy, nor does 
the larger surface of a vessel's canvas al- 
ways increase her eet hoe the water. 

y should we be n by an American ? 


Why should our yacht club members put 
a. es ? Precisely because right 

were not looked to — the “ leave 
one ” system was adopted. The best 
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thing said upon the subject of the America 
— which, arriving at Cowes, I should have 
said made all the noise — was said by a 
landsman, that noble veteran soldier and 
lover of the sea—for what did he not 
love that was truly English ?— the Mar- 
quis of Anglesey. “If they are right, we 
are all wrong,” looking at the America as 
she lay at anchor. We run steamers neck 
to neck with the American ; in consequence 
of their rivalry, we have been forced to lay 
by our old wall-sided merchantmen ; our 
sailing vessels are equal to theirs, and last 
longer. Yet, but for their rivalry, we 
should still trade with our old tubs. The 
America gave us a fillip to carry our yachts 
up to the mark then existing. There, I 
fear, we stopped. Like the vessels of the 
royal navy, we had been at the standard of 
thirty or forty years ago. Private yards 
turned out the most splendid vessels, while 
our navy yards had not surpassed the Cale- 
donia, launched in 1810, nor the Canopus, 
a French model, taken at the battle of the 
Nile. Why was this? , Because one acted 
under the rule of “ leave well alone,” and 
the other of “move onward” — the one 
stimulated by rivalry and the desire of gain, 
the other without stimulus, except as in the 
present case of a Yankee rival. It is now 
come to steam. 

The American pilot-boats have long been 
renowned, yet we had never heard of their 
being imitated here. The character of the 
American builders, in regard to light craft, 
was established long It is forgotten 
now, perhaps, that at the close of the last 
unhappy war, in consequence of our land- 
ing parties on the defenceless parts of the 
American coast, they determined to retali- 
ate. We landed under a strong covering 
naval force; the Americans could not do 
that upon the English coast. They there- 
fore began a number of very fast-sailing 
schooners, to contain a hundred men besides 
the crew. There were none of our vessels 
that could come up with them. They were 
to land upon different parts of our coasts, 
burn and destroy all they could, and in half 
a dozen hours be at sea again, before any 
force could be collected to meet them. Our 
little sea villages and fishing towns would 
thus have been at the mercy of a foe, pure- 
ly from the better sailing quality of the 
enemy’s vessels.’ 

Science and practice must ever agree, 
and yet in our larger naval architecture 
this was never yet the case. The first Ad- 


miralty report on steam was, that it could 
never be of use to his majesty or his heirs ! 
The same rule applies to our yachts; with 
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this difference — the experiments are not 
so costly. The right trim of a vessel is 
easily found without expense, and what de- 
pends upon this is soon remedied if defect- 
Ive, when its causes depend upon results 
apart from the lines of the hull. Our most 
beautiful yachts to the eye furnish no clue 
to their sailing qualities, just as the most 
symmetrical racer is not the best qualified 
for winning. What then shall we say of 
the late race of the Henrietta and her com- 
petitors? Our general principles of naval 
architecture in this branch may be sound, 
but we may err in carrying them out. In 
the case of the America, both the hull and 
sails of that yacht differed from our general 
ideas of the best forms. The most perfect 
bow is hardly yet decided’ upon as to its 
configuration in aiding velocity, yet much 
depends upon this point. The curves are 
various, but that of the least resistance is 
not fixed in practice. In wood there may 
be some difficulty of accommodating the 
material, but in iron there is none. The 
resistances offered in going through or over 
the water are not assigned. There is noth- 
ing like the -build of the yacht for ascer- 
taining these and similar points, such as the 
line of lowest resistance, and the most de- 
sirable point for the centre of gravity if it 
appear displaced. There was too much 
reason to fear that in times past construc- 
tion depended generally upon the fancy of 
the builder in light vessels, and that the 
lines of beauty were fearful rivals of those 
which were best adapted for navigation. 
The overruling principle should be still to 
diminish resistance, for vessels of the same 
burthen and dimensions every way, and 
differing in form alone, rate their merits ac- 
cording to that law. The best are still 
what is called wedge-bottomed. Thus our 
yacht clubs are of considerable importance 
m a national sense. The American model 
continually improves. Some affect to un- 
dervalue that model, and declare that its 
speed depentls upon its sails, and their stiff- 
ness under the breeze. Fhis may enable the 
yacht to keep close to the wind, but it can- 
not be the cause of her superiority alto- 
gether. One said that the America sailed 
in a superior manner with the wind on the 
beam only, and another: ascribed it to the 
mode in which the sails were connected 
with the spars. This is very natural, be- 
cause nothing of moment is observed by the 
stranger so obviously as the rigging and cut 
of the sails. But/we are much mistaken if 
the hull of the America did not possess 
points of comparison which had a consider- 
able advantage over our own. It would 
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be well to have the dimensions and lines ac- 
curately taken and compared with the best 
vessels of the clubs. The clubs should keep 
models. The exact shape of the bow of the 
America was interesting in the way of com- 

arison, when universally made known. 

ength goes far sometimes in sailing quali- 
ties, keeping the way well; but this is by 
no means uniformly the case. What, 
then, did all this prove? but that a sound 
principle was not yet clearly laid down, and 
that there was a great deal to be done to 
fix it. It is very clear that while sharp 
vessels have been among the best sailers, 
those of a good beam and flat have been so 
also. The truth is, that one of these quali- 
ties alone does not fulfil the main object. 
It is the excellence of all combined that 
carries the day. 

A register of the sailing qualities of the 
vessels of the yacht club, and models, should 
be kept at Cowes and other club-houses. 
Repeated trials would ascertain the most 
excellent models and qualities. We must 
protest, however, against denominating a 
yacht the best because it is so in one mode 
of sailing. Nothing must rest in this way 
upon generals. One yacht will be the best 
sailer with the wind on the beam, another 
with the wind aft, and soon. We know 
that changes of model alter the sailing 
qualities, but we want to know how those 
changes operate, so that they may be ap- 
plied to render the vessel more perfect. A 
yacht club registering the dimensions of the 
different vessels, the trim, the configuration 
of the hull, the quantity of canvas, the rate 
of sailing with every wind, would tend very 
much to the information desired. This was 
not done formerly, and we are strangers to 
the topic at present, as far as practical ob- 
servation goes. 

The Americans said that if we came up 
with the America, or if we possessed her, 
they would try to build something that 
should beat us still. That is the true prin- 
ciple of all improvement — never leave well 
alone. They might or might not be success- 
fulin such a case, but we trust that the 
annunciation will prevail not only with our 
yacht builders, but that our yacht owners 
will study the subject a little more, and in 
place of the club-rooms spend time in the 
builders’ yards. Indeed, one or two had 
already begun to alter their vessels, and 
orders had gone to America for boats to be 
built and sent over. We never heard the 


result. An idle man of fortune, fond of 
sailing, should study the Yankee model, 
and, theoretically master of it, he will quick- 
ly become experienced, without taking the 
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tools in his hand — that is, if he possess a 
good and clear head. He will sometimes 
see an importance in what the common eye 
passes over as of little moment, and will 
reap the good effects. There is nothing 
with which we are concerned that it does 
not concern us to do well. It was a remark- 
able trait of Napoleon Bonaparte that he 
observed and mastered the details of every- 
thing. Nelson, when mortally wounded, 
and being carried below, seeing the tiller- 
rope shot away, ordered a new one to be 
rove, though the more immediate duty of 
others to attend to it. 

But we are told that the yacht clubs are 
idle things, and worse than useless; that 
they are mere child’s play, mere cockboats, 
that keep the sea only in fine weather. 
This we flatly deny, and the Americans 
have nobly proved in the Henrietta and her 
consorts. Members of the clubs have made 
very interesting cruises in their “ cock- 
boats,” as some affect to denominate them 
who know nothing of the matter. There is 
no class of vessels more seaworthy. Not 
only do we apply this to the larger yachts 
— because vessels from a hundred to four 
hundred tons speak for themselves — but 
to the smallest, that are entered. All are 
capable of keeping the sea. It is astonish- 
ing how securely and well, under good 
management, let the spirited Americans 
proclaim to us. Few are aware that a boat 
only ‘sixteen feet and a half long, nine wide, 
and five and a half deep, actually came to 
Europe safely from Diu, in the western 
peninsula of India. James Botello, in a 
boat of the above dimensions, reached Lis- 
bon in the reign of King John, with four 
companions, but no pilot or seamen. He 
was obliged to put to death several men be- 
cause they mutinied. The boat was im- 
mediately burned by the order of the King 
of Portugal, lest it should be known in 
Europe it was possible to perform so long 
a voyage in so small a vessel. The ocean 
navigation by boats would furnish a won- 
derful history of perils encountered, and 
final security. Take the case of the un- 
worthy Captain Bligh. Our yacht clubs 
are not the less useful or amusing from their 
small dimensions. The only disadvantage 
is sustained by those who choose to encoun- 
ter a sea navigation in the confined space 
which is alone permitted them where the 
dimensions are restricted —a matter of 
taste and adventure alone. We have our- 
selves encountered some rough weather in a 
man-of-war’s jolly-boat, and never experi- 
enced any danger beyond that to which 
larger craft would bave been amenable. 
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Let our yachts of all dimensions, then, be 
multiplied. The amusement is so unim- 
peachable, so scientific and manly, while 
with prudence the cost need be very little 
compared with that of a stable of hunters 
for thick-headed squires following a yelping 
pack of dogs after a harmless hare. There 
is no exhilaration more fresh than that im- 
parted by the seabreeze, no spirit-elevation 
more gladdening, none more manly and in- 
nocent. Alas! that with us the days when 
we in little =o the wave! They have 
passed away. The voyage to the solitary 
rock or green-turfed islet, and the hearty 
repast on the edge of the breaking surf, 
cannot be forgotten. Its memory 1s still 
grateful. 

It may not be amiss to close these ram- 
bling remarks with a tale of our boyhood. 
The incident occurred when we were accus- 
tomed to pull an oar until our hands were 
blistered, not up a river, but on the stormy 
West of England coast. The impression 
the story made can never be obliterated. 
It has, no doubt, been published subsequent- 
ly, though we have not met with it. The 
hero of the story lived near Bridport, we 
well remember. He was a gentleman of 
fortune, and kept a cutter-rigged yacht, in 
which he often cruised along the south-west- 
ern coast. 

The name of Weld is familiar in Dorset- 
shire, and was connected with yacht-sailing 
long before clubs for this purpose were es- 
tablished. Mr. Weld’s yacht used to take 
its station at Weymouth whenever George 
III. and the royal tamily visited that water- 
ing-place, and one or two other yachts kept 
by other individuals did the same. The 

larm cutter, of the Royal Yacht Club, 
formed afterwards at Cowes, belongs to one 
of the same family. 

He was cruising about off Weymouth, when 
a second yacht, cutter-rigged, began to con- 
tend with him which should first get back. 
The sea then rose high; Mr. Weld struck 
his topmast, hoisted in his boat, and made 
all snug. His rival, Mr. Sturt, struck his 
topmast also, but feared to hoist in his boat, 





from the high state of the sea. They were 
at this time about two leagues from the | 
land. The boat still impeding the course of | 
the yacht, and thus giving his opponent the | 
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hoisted sail, and kept a good look-out to 
clear the Shambles, a hard sand lying off 
the south-east part of the Isle of Portland, 
distant about three miles from the Bill. 
From twelve to fifteen feet of water only 
are over this sand at low tide. The sea 
continued to run high, but the boat shipped 
no water. It was soon perceptible that the 
ebb tide was carrying the boat rapidly to- 
wards the danger. In order to avoid so 
terrible a disaster it became necessary to 
shake the reef out of the sail, but in order 
to do this the helm must be abandoned, and 
the boat would inevitably broach-to. The 
alternative was horrible. The boat was 
soon borne bow on towards the fatal sands. 
The waves were observed ahead, white with 
foam, and breaking tremendously. The 
moment was as awful a one as could be en- 
countered by man, and not the less so from 
the impossibility of doing anything with 
the reasonable chance of preserving exist- 
ence. The clearance of the Shambles to 
the eastward or westward became no longer 
possible. 

By great exertion Sturt contrived to 
throw out all the ballast, that the boat 
might not sink when it got into the surf. 
There he sat, with the roar of the breakers 
in his ears and the foam leaping and jamp- 
ing up ahead. He felt at that moment his 
ease was hopeless, and began, in his des- 
pair, to sing or roar out the song, “ Cease, 
rude Boreas, blustering railer!” much as 
boys whistle through a churchyard at night 
to keep up their courage. A sea now 
struck the boat, and he was in the very 
jaws of death. A second on the quarter, 
and the boat broached-to, overset, and the 
waves rolled over and overher. He recov- 
ered the boat again by swimming to it as it 
lay on its side, and, clinging fast, got off his 
coat, then his waistcoat and shirt, though 
with great difficulty. 

He had now floated fifteen miles from 
land. A hollow sea continually broke over 
him. He still indulged a hope of life. 
Despair afterwards came upon him. 
Thoughts of his wife and children rushed 
into his mind, and at one time he thought 
he saw them. Then a determination to 
struggle to the last for his preservation 
arose. He continued to clear the boat of 








advantage, Sturt proposed to one of his | the mast and sails, though continually wash- 
seamen, In order to get rid of the impedi- ed off. He then got upon the gunwale, and 
ment, to jump into the boat and take it to by his weight righted the boat and got in, 
Weymouth. The tar, seeing the state of | but the waves continually overwhelmed him, 
the sea, wisely refused, and his master then | and he had to regain the boat by swimming 
— to go himself, leaving the race to | every time, until he became nearly exhaust- 
is crew. He a pocket-compass, got | ed, while the salt spray, getting into his 

| eyes, nearly blinded him. Still no relief 


the mast stepped, ca:t off the painter, 
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appeared, his distance from the land in- 
creased, and his spirits began to flag. The 
love of life was still uppermost, and he con- 
tinued to maintain his contest with the 
waves, that as often washed him off and 
buried him in their foam, yet conscious that 
he could not maintain his situation much 
longer, having been two hours in the water. 
He now recollected that fishermen caught 
in a gale let a spar fastened to the boat’s 
painter go ahead to break the violence of 
the waves; he therefore got the painter 
fast to a seat of the boat, in doing which he 
was so repeatedly buried beneath the 
the water that he nearly lost his breath. 
Sea-birds came and hovered round his 
head, and he even shouted to keep them 
off. 


When a heavy sea approached, he got 
away from the boat to leeward, holding the 
painter, and found that the boat broke the 
violence of the wave, so that only a part 
came over him, and this kept up his spirits 
a little. Still no sail was in sight, the sea 
rising, and evening approaching. He had 
been three hours in the water, when he saw 
two sails about a mile to Jeeward — too far 
off to hail them. His strength continued to 
diminish, owing to his swimming off to 
avoid the seas, and then having to swim 
each time up to the boat again. It was 
four o’clock, and he had been in the water 
from twelve, when a brig came within half 
a mile. He made every exertion in his 
power to attract the attention of the crew, 
and succeeded, for he saw some of the men 
go into the shrouds to look. Whether they 
saw him or not, they continued their course, 
and left him to his fate. His heart sunk ; 
his last hope seemed gone. He had drifted 
farther than ever from the land, the wind 
was rising, and the tide carrying him on 
fast to Portland Race. He got his wife’s 
watch out of his fob, tied it to the waistband 
of his trousers, and then fastened them to 
the thwart of the boat, thinking they might 
lead to a discovery who he was, knowing 
well that the wind as it stood must drive 
his body on shore near Bridport, not far 
from his own house. Living or dying now 
seemed to become indifferent; all the ter- 
rors of death had ceased. He fastened the 
painter to his body, that it might drift with 
the boat. Thus he continued generally a 
couple of feet under water, sometimes toes- 
ed about, within the boat or on her bottom, 
washed off at times, and sometimes losing 
her for several minutes together. Yet his 
recollection did not fail him, nor his 
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strength to the degree that might be ex- 

ted, for he could always tread water 
ong enough to see the boat, and then swim 
to her. 

It was about half-past four o’clock when 
he saw eight vessels to windward, stand- 
ing towards where he was. -This refreshed 
his spirits. About five o’clock, three or 
four passed without seeing him, or he being 
able to make them hear for the roar of the 
sea. Three more passed in the same way, 
and he was still unnoticed. What an anx- 
ious moment! Two more were coming up, 
being the last of the eight, and some of the 
crew of a brig saw him, they going 
aloft to make him out. The brig then 
tacked and bore towards him, but iia not 
lower a boat, at which he felt an inconceiv- 
able dread come over him. She ~— on, 
and only one vessel remained. It was get- 
ting dark, a high sea running, and Portland 
Race within two miles. He got on the 
boat’s bottom and hailed the vessel, was 
washed off, but got on again. At last he 
was seen by some soldiers, and a boat low- 
ered. At the sight, all his firmness forsook 
him, and he burst into tears! Retching 
came on from the quantity of salt water he 
had swallowed, but when the boat reached 
him he had recovered himself. He was 
even so full of presence of mind as to loose 
his trousers and throw them into the ship’s 
boat. He then tried to get in, but his 
strength failed him, and he was pulled in by 
the legs When once in the boat, he was 
able to steer her to the ship. His limbs 
were benumbed, he was sorely bruised, had 
a violent pain in the side, dizziness of the 
eyes, weakness, and a great inclination to 
sleep. He had been five hours and a half in 
the sea. The vessel reached Portland Roads 
the same evening, about eight o’clock. He 
soon recovered, and a day or two afterwards 
presented the master of the vessel with a 
piece of plate, and gave five guineas to each 
of the boatmen. 

We received from the United States a 
copy of the log of the Henrietta the other 
day. It is only another proof of what may 
and can be done by a people who will not 
be ruled by precedent, and the notion of 
leaving “ well” alone because “ better” isa 
novelty. Our antecedents never instructed 
their offspring in this belief. As doubt is 
generally the parent of truth, just so it 
would seem that daring is the parent of 
success. 

Cyrus Repping. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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I rurnx there is no country in the world 
so dreary and oppressive as the country 
round New Orleans. It is a vast swamp, 
below the level of the Mississippi, covered 
with cedars, not evergreen, but deciduous ; 
and when I was there in the early spring, 
there was not a single leaf uponthem. For 
miles these dreary forests extend, with al- 
most always the same aspect, except, per- 
haps, for a few miles the trees may be bathed 
in yellow slimy mud half-way up their 
trunks, where some lake or river has been 
swelled and risen for a time some ten or 
fifteen feet higher than usual. 

Natural scenery, untouched by man, has, 
almost everywhere in the world, some 
beauty; not always a lovely, graceful beauty, 
but a beautiful dreariness, or a_ beautiful 
wildness, or a beautiful quaintness, or a 
beautiful luxuriance. Here, in thisswampy, 
slimy Louisiana, there is ugly dreariness, 
ugly wildness, ugly quaintness, and the 
country often struck me as absolutely ugly, 
and, with its alligators basking in the rivers, 
as almost revolting, somewhat as if it were 
a country in a geological period not pre- 
pared for man’s appearance. 

We were in New Orleans in 1858, and 
the state of society was not more pleasant 
to contemplate than the natural scenery ; 
the moral atmosphere was as offensive as 
the swamp miasma. Every day we heard 
of murders and assassinations in the streets, 
and crime ruled in society. The fear of 
vengeance from criminals very often pre- 
vented the injured from seeking the protee- 
tion of the law—in fact, the state of the 
city was almost lawless. The aspect of the 
streets was quiet enough, perhaps, with the 
exception of a few drunken Irish and Ger- 
mans, whom I saw sometimes absolutely 
rolling on the pavement; but it was impossi- 
ble to speak to any person without hearing 
of recent crime, and the daily papers were 
crammed with revolting records. 

I detested New Orleans; I detested the 
great Hotel St. Charles, with its 800 people 
sitting down to table together; and I de- 
tested the conversation I heard there at din- 
ner, and in the immense drawing-room 
crowded with fine ladies. Fine gives no 


idea how fine these planters’ ladies were ; 
indeed, much more extravagantly dressed 
than crowned heads in old countries, and 
some wore more jewels in the early morning 
than a princess would wear in any evening 
in England. Everything I saw in New 
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Orleans disgusted me. I could not visit 
the slave auction or slave depéts without 
suffering with horror for days after; and I 
could not look at the daily paper, with its 
little black running negroes heading in- 
numerable advertisements of runaways, 
without feeling sick with sympathy for the 
sufferings of these human beings so indi- 
cated. 

In fact, I never lost the feeling of the 
presence of slavery. It met me everywhere ; 
its influence was felt everywhere: in the 
book-shops, by the glaring absence of cer- 
tain books; in the pulpit, by the doctrines 
doctored to please the congregation ; in the 
cars, by the division of white and black ; in 
the schools, from the absence of every child 
supposed to have a tinge of black blood ; 
in the evening, by the gun to send all col- 
oured people home — everywhere, at every 
time, the presence of slavery was heavy 
upon me. 

The conversations at that time, in almost 
all groups of people, were directly or indi- 
rectly about slavery and the infamy of the 
North; this infamy all connected with the 
peculiar institution. One evening we went 
to the only scientific society in the city —a 
poor, struggling, rg ae association — 
and the interest of the lecture 1 heard there 
turned, too, on slavery. It went to prove 
that the Egyptians had negro slaves, and 
that these African races from all time had 
been servants, and always ought to be, and 
always would be. 

There was quite enough in this city to 
make the heart of man sad; and though the 
country around was sad too, there is always 
the sky when one is out of the narrow 
streets. So I often used to go by the rail- 
way to different points in the woods, or on 
the Lake Ponchartrain, to get the refresh- 
ment of the beautiful blue sky and the 
gorgeous setting sun. 

One day I went to Carrolton, a collection 
of white wooden villas, with green veran- 
dahs and gardens, very ugly and utterly un- 
interesting, but it is on the very verge of 
the uncultivated, untouched forest swamps. 
It was, in fact, one of the few places where 
it was possible to get a view of that melan- 
choly country, and so one day, very near to 
Carrolton, I encamped with my sketching 
umbrella, &c., to make a view of the 
monotonous wall of deciduous cedars which 
rose beyond the one field which had been 
cleared, and cultivation attempted, but unsuc- 
cessfully ; and this field, which was my 
foreground, was now a swamp covered with 
rank grass, dwarf palm, and dead stalks of 
tall plants. The trees beyond were leafless, 
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but clothed in waving garments from 
the topmost branches to the ground, of grey 
moss — monotonous and fantastic. 

The first day, I had not been seated more 
than half an hour, in dead stillness when I 
heard steps close behind me, and, looking 
up, saw a young lady, very pale and slender, 
with a timid, tired look, walking up to me, 
with a negro woman, who, like most other 
household slaves, was rather fat, and re- 
markable for her ready smile and gay hand- 
kerchief, arranged turbanlike on her head. 
I said at once, “* Good morning,” and, as the 
timid youpg lady halted close to me, she 
said, “ Good day, ma’am,”*and then she 
stood behind me, for at least twenty minutes, 
until I began to feel her eyes on my fingers, 
and to get quite nervous; but, as she looked 
so pale and so very timid, I did not dare to 
say, “ Go away ; you prevent me from draw- 
ing,” and so I turned round in despair, and 
said, “ You must find it very dull and tirin 
standing so long.” “Oh, no! oh, no! 
could stand here all day, and never feel 
weary at all, I am so interested.” This was 
said quickly, but in a very low voice. 
“ Good heavens!” thought I, “I hope not; 
this is very desperate;” and seeing the 
negro squat down, reminded me it would 
be better for us both if the young lady would 
sit down. So I pulled out a corner of a 
mackintosh cloak, and said,“ Pray sit down.” 
The young lady instantly accepted my not 
very politely-worded offer, and sat down by 
me, saying, in a very low voice, lower than 
before, “Oh, you are very kind!” The 
“kind” was almost inaudible. I went on 
drawing. The young lady never spoke, 
but watched me intensely. Half an hour 
passed, and I began to wonder, but I de- 
termined not to break silence first, and so, 
by my watch, which I took out and looked 
at, another half-hour passed, when the silent 
young lady got up, and saying, “ Shall you 
come to-morrow ?” awakened her sleeping 
negress, and, being assured I should be there 
again the next day, said “ Good morning,” 
and walked away. She went into a very 
little wooden villa behind me, which very 
dull-looking little house was now invested 
with interest for me, for this pale, uninter- 
esting young lady excited my interest, she 
was so very quiet; and now I had had time 
to examine her, I had found out she had 
quite perfect features— not a fault to be 
found with the lovely lines of brow, nose, 
and chin, with all so expressionless, and so 
colourless, that no one could be struck with 
her beauty: it was beauty to discover for 
yourself by patient investigation. If there 
was any expression, it was pathos. She 
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did not look open-eyed and stupid, as you 
may perhaps imagine the word expression- 
less to mean, but utterly weighed down, 
listless, and without any feeling, or desire, 
or restlessness, or pain, or pleasure, or any- 
thing. She looked as if she were ennuyée, 
and did not know it even. 

The next day, unfortunately, there was 
what the Americans called a “ young torna- 
do”—that is to say, a little tempest — 
which flooded the country with its rain and 
tore up the trees with its winds, and it was, 
of course, impossible to think of sketching. 
I was very glad it was not an old tornado, 
if this was a specimen of the power of a 
young tornado. Two days after this the 
ground was still wet, but I went off by rail 
to Carrolton, and, in india-rubber boots, 
waded to my sketching place. -Before I 
was installed even, my pale young lady 
came out of her little bathing-machine like 
house, with her negress, and walked up to 
me with her, “ Good day, ma’am.” ‘The 
negress said, “Oh! I be very glad you 
come, for Miss Cecilia sat all day at the 
window for three days, looking for de fine 
weather. I don’t know what she do if you 
don’t come.” 

I was touched, and said, “ Miss Cecilia 
must have very little to do, if she has so 
much time to think about my drawing.” 

Miss Cecilia blushed a little, and said 
very low, “I have nothing to do.” 

This was said in perfect good faith, and 
so quietly, and so much as if it were a mat- 
ter of course, that I was quite staggered. 

“ Nothing to do? nothing todo?” I said, 
accented as a question. 

“ Nothing to do,” she answered quietly. 

Then we sat down as before, in silence, 
and I gave her a seat on my mackintosh 
and two air cushions, and made her very 
comfortable ; and there we sat in silence. 

The negress had gone into the house say- 
ing, “ You will take care of Miss Cecilia,” 
and not waiting for my answer. 

Miss Cecilia sat with her hands (which 
were enveloped in little white cotton 
gloves) folded over her knees, and leaned 
forward, watching me intensely — watching 
the brush as it went into cobalt and emer- 
ald, green and sepia, and pink madder, try- 
ing hard to get the strange grey of the 
shroud-like moss. 

I did not look up, but I felt her eyes, and 
gradually I lost my power of concentration 
on my work, and inwardly gave it up and 
determined to gratify my curiosity about 
my strange Cecilia; but I went on pre- 
tending to work and not looking at her. 

Miss Cecilia,” said I, “ do you paint ?” 
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“ No,” said she. 

“ Do you sing ?” 

“No,” said she. 

“ Do you ride on horseback ? ” 

“ No, no,” said she. 

“ Do you write many letters ?” 

“ None,” said she. 

* Do you like embroidery ?” 

“ No,” said she. 

“ Do you like crochet ?” 

“I do it, but I don’t think I like it.” 

You must not think this was a brisk con- 
versation — very far from it — there was a 
long gap after each “ No;” and it was only 
the last sentence which gave me any hope 
of a conversation. 

“ What do you like ?” said I. 

“T do not know,” said she, very low and 
languidlys 

“ But I am sure you like sitting here with 
me, Cecilia,” said I, boldly calling her by 
her Christian name. 

“ Yes,” she answered, “ very, very much.” 

“ Ah,” rejoined I, “Iam very glad that 
you like it very, very much; and you like it 
very, very much, why ? tell me?” 

“Oh, because it amuses me to see you 
take so much trouble about what I can’t 
understand. There is nothing to draw. 
Why don’t you draw our house? And 
what did you come here for? nobody ever 
éame here before like you.” 

I was delighted to explain to her as well 
as I could a traveller’s reasons for sketch- | 
ing, but she evidently did not really com- 
prehend or sympathise with what I said. 

Whilst I was talking, a negro woman 
came up to me and said, “ My missus says 

ou’re to bring what you're doing to her to | 
ook at, and you're to come to the back 
door.” 

I hardly understood this message, and 
said so: “I don’t know what your mistress 
wants, but if it is to look at my drawing 
tell her to come to me.” 

“ Oh, I dar’n’t say that; you must come 
omni you're to goin at the back kitchen 

oor.” 


Now I confess I was a little angry and 
refused to go, which was very childish, for 
if I had had the sense to have submitted | 
quietly I should have seen something of | 
another family of slave-owners, and perha 
have been able to give this great lady a lit- 
tle lesson, but I was insulted by this contin- 
ual contempt which I found any kind of 
steady work was exposed to. Perhaps, if 
this had been the first time a fine lady had 
treated me like a slave, because I worked 





like a slave, I should not have been angry ; 
but it was the last touch which quite over- 
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set my good humour, and I shall for ever 
regret it. Ah, what a pity I did not go to 
that back kitchen-door! What I should 
have seen and heard must remain for ever 
unseen and unheard, because I was put out 
of temper by a very natural message con- 
sidering where I was and who sent it. I 
had the satisfaction of seeing the lady lean- 
ing out of an upper window of her house 
trying to see me, and Cecilia told me she 
was very rich and had a great many slaves, 
and was very cruel sometimes when she was 
ill and irritable. 

Cecilia, after a long silence, for I was 
cross and quiet, said, “I want to know how 
you dared to go into the cypress wood the 
other day — are you noi afraid of the run- 
away slaves there? They say they are 
worse than wild beasts.” 

“Oh no; there can’t be any so close to 
the town. I was not afraid; I only went 
for a little walk. Don’t you ever go for a 
walk ?” 

“No, never.” 

This reminded me of a fashionable young 
lady in New Orleans, who had never seen 
the country at all round her city, and who 
did not know of what we were speaking 
when we spoke of the long grey moss one 
day at a dinner party. I told my compan- 
ion this, and she said, “ Oh, she had seen 
it, no doubt, in the shops ready for stuffing 


| mattresses, and thought it was horse-hair ! 


But I am not astonished she had not seen it 
in the country : why should she go to see it ? ” 

I tried to make her understand the many 
reasons — moral, physical, and intellectual 
— why we should take walks in the coun- 
try, or rides, or drives, or all three; but I 
suppose my disquisition was very dull, for 
she did not seem to care about it, and fell 
into her listless attitude. So after a little 
silence I fell into the cross-questioning 
method, which was the only possible one 
with my strange companion. 

‘“* Have you always lived here?” 

“ No, we lived in New Orleans when I 
was little and my parents were alive. 
Since their death I have always lived there 
with grandmother,” said she, pointing to the 
green and white box. 

Then, in answer to my questions, she told 
me she was twenty, and that her father and 
mother had died of yellow fever when she 
was five years old and her only brother 
seven ; that she had doted on, and adored 
her brother John; that he had been quite 
different from her, very lively and very 
clever; and that he could not bear to live 
a quiet life, so he ran away from home and 
had joined General Walker, who was his 
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great hero, and had been killed in Nicara- 
She told me how a letter came to her 
grandmother and she had to read it as her 
grandmother was too blind, and how, after 
understanding the terrible news, she fell 
down in a faint and was sick for weeks and 
weeks after. “But,” said she wearily, 
“that is six years ago; a very long time 
ago.” She went on to tell me, that her 
grandmother was very old and infirm, and 
now quite blind, that she was very kind and 
very good, but that she would never let her 
o out anywhere, because it cost money, nor 
earn the piano, or sing, because that cost 
money too, and because she could not bear 
a noise or bustle in the house: the rooms 
being divided with wood only, you could 
hear every sound in the house as if it were 
one room. 

“ She is very good to me,” said Cecilia. 
“She has a little money; and as my 
father died in debt, it is very good of her to 
keep me. She says I and my brother have 
cost her a great deal of money.” 

“ If she said that,” said I to myself, “I 
do not think she has been very good to you, 
and it is fortunate for you if you think so.” 

“ She is a great sufferer now,” continued 
Cecilia, “and Zoe has to sit by her for 
hours, holding her hands or combing her 
hair, and sometimes for days she will not 
see me. She does not believe I know how 
to nurse or do anything, Zoe is a very 
good creature: I should not be here now, 
but Zoe has the sense to say, when grand- 
mother asks where I am, ‘ Miss Cecil is close 
by; I can see her.’” 

I sat silently wondering at this dull life, 
and thinking of all the avenues to activity 
in any little town in England for a you 
lady like Cecilia— the church, the chapel, 
the little social societies for charity, of 
which occupy those who are too poor or too 
pious for ,balls, picnics, and country gaie- 
ties. We have in England so many small 
organizations that it would be strange there 
to find a being who did not deliberately 
choose it, leading so isolated a life as my 
poor Cecilia. In England the clergyman 
or the minister and the doctor are the 
steady friends of the most solitary woman. 

“ Do you not go to church ?” I said. 

“ Sometimes, but not very often. Grand- 
mamma will not let me go alone; and as she 
likes the minister to come and read prayers 
to her, I stay with her; but I like to go to 
-— best, because I like to see the peo- 

e. 

“ But don’t 


; es see any one— not the 
doctor ?” said I, 


determined to find out if 
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this life were really so cut off from all hu~ 
man fellowship as it seemed. 

“ Oh, sometimes we do see the doctor.” 

Cecilia blushed deeply with some emotion 
or other, as she mentioned the doctor, so I 
asked her if she liked her grandmother's 
doctor. 

“ Oh yes, very well,” said she. 

But this did not satisfy me, and I put in- 
genious questions, which it would be ve 
tedious to relate, until I extracted the fol- 
lowing episode in her life. 

Two years ago, in the middle of the sum- 
mer, there had been a terrible attack of 
yellow fever, which had been more than 
usually fatal ; the deaths followed so quickly 
— hundreds upon hundreds — that a deadly 
panic seized the people, and in many places 
the doctors and nurses fled. Hospitals were 
obliged to be hastily prepared where the 
rich and poor were taken alike. The doc- 
tor, Cecilia’s friend, had under his care a 
hospital for children, which was the school- 
house, hastily adapted to its new purpose. 
The long rows of desks and forms were 
covered with mattresses, and children in 
every stage of the disease were crowded to- 
gether: some were nursed by relations, but 
the greater by ladies who volunteered 
to do what few women dared to do for hire. 
This doctor had taken Cecilia, in spite 
of her grandmother’s disapprobation, and 
put her into this hospital, where it was evi- 
dent he had soon felt her worth, for he had 
made her, young as she was, chief of a wing. 
He had praised her devotedness, he had de- 
pended upon her, he had called her his 
Sister of Charity, and entrusted many dif- 
ficult missions to her care; she had found 
out what liberty was; for she had been 
about alone on the business of the hospital 
and found herself full of courage and life. 
She was intensely grateful to the man who 
had made her useful and found her good for 
something, and she had evidently regarded 
the doctor as the good angel of her lite. 
He had made a mark in her life; but she, 
alas ! had not, it seemed, occupied his atten- 
tion after the pestilence had passed. He 
was, probably a very busy man, and had al- 
most forgotten her; he did remember her, 
indeed, sometimes ; but he was too full of 
his own family affairs, his patients, and his 
negroes, to think much of his devoted Ce- 
cilia. 

“Ah!” said she, with the longest sigh I 
ever heard, “I don’t know how it was, and 
of course it is very wicked, but I never was 
so happy in all my life! Every day I was 
up at four and never in bed until twelve, 
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and the more I did the stronger I was; but 
now I do nothing all day I am very weak.” 

“ But don’t you visit the doctor's wife ? ” 

“ No; his wife is a fine lady, and I cannot 
dress so well as she does, so I do not like to 
693 people here think a great deal about 

ress. If you can’t dress you can’t visit the 
planters’ families, and the doctor’s family is 
quite a fashionable family. I am too poor, 
in reality, to go among such people.” 

“ Then, why did not your grandmother 
give you a good education so that you might 
give lessons and earn money, as you can 
never be in what you call fashionable so- 
ciety ?” 

“ Oh,” said Cecilia, “ she is too proud for 
that ; and, besides, all the governesses and 
teachers come from the North, and I never 
could have been so clever and accomplished 
as they are.” 

Then she told me about the planters who 
lived in the great houses, and the retired 
storekeepers of New Orleans who lived in 
the little villas around us. She said they 
were very proud indeed ; that they did just 
bow to her in passing, that was all, though 
many of them had known her and her grand- 
mother for fifteen years. She said her 
grandmother had been quite well known, 
and had had eight hundred slaves. 

“ You have only Zoe now ?” I said. 

“ Only Zoe,” said she ; “ but Zoe is mar- 
ried and has had four children.” 

“ And where are they ?” asked I, with a 
certain shuddering curiosity. 

“ They are all gone away.” 

“Sold?” said I, with my heart aching 
within me. 

“ Yes,” said Cecilia, quite quietly, with 
no emotion. 

“ But don’t you think it wrong of your 
grandmother to sell another woman’s chil- 
dren?” said I, hotly and boldly —too 
boldly considering T was in Louisiana, where 
a less bold speech has been punished with 
tar and feathers. 

“ Zoe's children?” said she, not under- 
standing my implication at all. 

“Yes,” said I; “ Zoe isa woman! Zoe’s 
children! ” 

Cecilia looked at me with eyes wide open, 
quite astonished, and said, “ But, you see, 
grandmamma could not afford to keep five 


people, and she wanted money; so, of | 


course, she sold them. What should you 
have done with them ?” 

Here was a puzzling question! Cecilia 
looked at me as if she could not guess in the 
least my thought. I think she rather im- 
agined I was proposing they should be 
drowned as kittens — these unhappy black 
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babies ; she had no idea, certainly, that any 
one could think there was a responsibility 
somewhere to bring them up as Christian 
children. I did not attempt to answer her 
question, for I am sure I did not know what 
I should have done with them; but I asked 
her another, “ Do you not think it wrong to 
have slaves ?” 

“T never thought about it; does any one 
think it wrong ? ” 

Here was an opportunity for argument, 
and I hardly knew how to begin, so I haz- 
arded, “Have you read ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’” ? 

“No, never,” said she. “I have not 
read many books, for, as grandmother is 
blind, she won’t buy any books. I have 
read the Bible all through, but I do not re- 
member anything about slavery being wrong 
in it.” 

I entered into the subject heart and soul, 
and told her there were millions of people 
who thought slavery wrong; and I told her 
how England had freed her slaves, and how 
work was done better for fair pay than fear ; 
and how the labourer, who was free, was 
respected, and the effect of this respect for 
work on all people — ladies and gentlemen 
and all. She became so intensely interested 
in this new idea that I was afraid she might 
speak out imprudently, so I cautioned her 
and told her of the experience of some of 
my abolitionist friends. Her face lighted 
up, and her beautiful eyes kindled as I told 
her how many women had suffered for say- 
ing that they thought slavery wrong. I 
went on to tell her of Miss M. G. and others 
who had been born slave-owners and rich, 
and who had freed all their slaves and lived 
a life of hard work and poverty rather than 
have any share in what they conceived to be 
a great iniquity. 

“ Supposing you are right that slavery is 
wrong, what will happen to us all here ? 
Shall we be treated like Sodom and Gomor- 
rah? ” 

I told her I thought that by God’s laws, 
as we knew them, society could not be 
peaceful, constituted as this was in opposi- 
tion to His evident intentions; that I did 
not think she need fear fire or brimstone, but 
that she must look for some change; what 
it would be I could not tell. It was getting 
late, and the damp mist was rising, so 
was obliged to go. I walked with Cecilia to 
her door, kissed her, and promised to come 
the next day. Alas! the next day we re- 
ceived sad news from England, and we 
were obliged to start immediately for Mo- 
bile on our way home. 

I had no regrets in leaving New Orleans 
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except in causing some sorrow to some poor 
negro friends of ours, and the one deep re- 
gret of being unable to fulfil my engage- 
ment with poor Cecilia — poor, poor Cecil- 
ia! It was sad for her to lose her new 
friend, and it seemed as if her life was 
doomed to sadness and disappointment. I 
tormented myself with the imagination of 
this lonely figure standing waiting in the 
marsh, and longing for the strange visitor to 
come and continue the conversation which 
had just begun to be so intimate, affectionate, 
and interesting. I thought of her going home 
to the dull house and the dull inmates. I was 
grieved to the heart to think of her daily 
bitter disappointments, and I was then pro- 
voked and sorry I had not given her 
my name and address, for she really did not 
know my name; it was a tormenting pain 
to me the whole of my journey ; and though 
I had written to her before leaving, and sent 
her a parcel of books, I had not faith enough 
in the post of Louisiana to believe she would 
ever receive the letter or the packet. In 
my letter I begged of her to write to me at 
New York and also to London. Alas! 
there was no letter at New York. I wrote 
again to her with no result. Weeks passed, 
we arrived in England, but never a letter 
has come to me from Cecilia. At the be- 
ginning of the war 1 wrote to her again, 
but I have never received any answer. 
Great changes have taken place in New 
Orleans since I was there, and I have this 
satisfaction in thinking of Cecilia, that 
whatever change has taken place in her 
fate, must be for the better. She is dead, 
perhaps; she has fallen in with some Fed- 
eral officer who may love her; or she is 
again a hospital nurse. There is little doubt 
that she is happier now than when she sat 
beside me that first day I met her; proba- 
bly, the ideas I gave her were thought over 
and over in her mind, and she was prepared 
for what has happened and ready for the 
time of change. 

The life of this poor young lady in Loui- 
siana was the dullest life 1 ever knew — 
dull, because her domestic life happened to 
be sad, lonely ; dull, because she was poor ; 
dull, because she was in a slave State; 
dull, because the country was dull and 
dreary ; dull, because she was a young lady 
with nothing to do and very little education. 
Happily, such a dull life is not possible in 
many countries, and was rare no doubt in 
the country where I came across it. 
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To the Editor of the London Times : — 

Sir,— By a letter received yesterday 
from Dr. Kirk, dated Zanzibar, February 8 
(eleven days later than the previous “> 
I learn that a despatch reached His High- 
ness the Sultan on the previous day from 
the governor of Quiloa, containing a most 
important statement with regard to Dr. Liv- 
ingstone. The despatch stated that traders 
had arrived at that port (Quiloa) from the 
far interior, beyond Lake Nyassa, and that 
at the end of November last (i. ¢., two 
months after the time of the reported catas- 
trophe), when they were at Maksura (with- 
in ten miles of the supposed place of the 
massacre), nothing was known of any mis- 
hap having befallen Livingstone. They 
said, on the contrary, that the traveller had 
continued onward towards the Avisa or 
Babisa country, after having met with a 
hospitable reception on the western shore of 
the north end of Lake Nyassa. Dr. Kirk 
adds, however, that as sura is short of 
the place of attack described by the Johan- 
na men, he almost fears to communicate 
this intelligence, lest it should buoy up 
hopes which may too soon be broken. 

At the same time, as I have all along 
questioned the veracity of these cowardly 
runaways, the Johanna men, founding my 
distrust on the testimony of those who know 
them well, this latest information from very 
near the scene of the reported disaster 
gives me further grounds for the hope that 
the great traveller may still be alive, a hope 
which I expressed when this painful subject 
was first brought before the public. 

At all events, it is now more than ever 
obvious that the course which it suggested, 
and which is sanctioned by,the council of 
the Royal Geographical Society — namely, 
to have an expedition sent out to clear up 
the mystery — is the proper one to pursue. 
It is proposed to intrust the command of 
the search party, with the permission of the 
board of admiralty, to Mr. E. D. Young, 
who managed the Pioneer steam vessel, on 
the Zambesi for two years, under Living- 
stone, and who has now a post on board her 
Majesty’s yacht Victoria and Albert. Pro- 
vided with an iron boat, to be sent out with 
him, it is hoped that her Majesty’s govern- 
ment will instruct the naval authorities at 
the Cape to forward Mr. Young and his 
companions to the Zambesi. Once arrived 
there, the leader is so well known to the 
natives that, after selecting a negro crew, 
his boat will be carried in pieces, past the 
cataracts of the Shiré, and afterwards 
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launched on that river, thence to navigate’ 
the Lake Nyassa to its northern end, near 
which the disaster is said to have occurred. 
If the sad story be true, and Livingstone 
has really been killed, the news will doubt- 
less have spread along the shores of the 
lake, or great line of traffic of the country. 
Again, his instruments, note-books, guns, 
&c.—the relics of his expedition — will 
have found their way as articles of barter 
among the natives. In the absence of such 
signs, and in the event of the exploring 
party finding no proofs whatever of his 
death, why, then I shall firmly believe that 
the man who was appointed her Majesty’s 
consul to all the chiefs in the interior of 
South Africa is still carrying out his great 
mission. ‘ ' 

In conclusion, I do not hesitate to say 
that this search after Livingstone would 
meet with the hearty approval of the coun- 
try. It can be carried out at small cost and 
accomplished within a few months, thus 
clearing away the painful suspense which 
hangs over the fate of the illustrious travel- 
ler; and surely the civilized world will ex- 
pect that such a tribute of respect, at least, 
shall be paid to so renowned and disinter- 
ested an explorer. 

I remain your obedient servant. 
Roverick I. Murcuison. 
16 Belgrave square, April 23. 


P. S. In proof of the intense interest 
which is taken in the desire to ascertain the 
fate of my valued friend, I may state that I 
have received more than twenty applica- 
tions from competent men to serve as volun- 
teers in the “ Livingstone Search Expedi- 
tion.” 


Portry. — Poetry, as we believe, preserves 
and purifies language, cultivates good taste, 
helps memory, fills the mind with fair images 
‘ and high, unselfish thoughts; wondrously in- 
creases our perception and enjoyment of natu- 
ral beauty, relieves the pain of our usual lack 
or poverty of expression, shaping and bringing 
within compass multifarious thoughts and feel- 
ings, otherwise inexpressible. But the boon of 
boons, including all the rest, is the general en- 
la-gement, elevation, emancipation of the soul. 
Poetry universalizes. In its last result it is 
never despondent, but inspired with the loftiest 
joy and courage. It begins in the glad sense 
of universal beauty, and when it bestows the 
same glad sense upon its hearers, its result is 
accomplished. Here and there you find a short 
poem, exceptional, expressing a despondent 
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mood, but the best poetry in its total effect is 
cheerful and encouraging. Even when it treats 
of sorrow, of pain, of death, it is sympathetic, 
but not despondent and gloomy. The very 
production of the exceptional sad m. indi- 
cates a degree of victory over the sadness. The 
“ Tliad,” treating much of war, wounds, and 
violent death, is animated and exhilarating 
throughout; of Dante’s great poem, the first 
part is most read, for its fierce picturesqueness 
and dreadful fascination, but the second is an 
ascending symphony of hope and faith, and the 
third part a hymn of heavenly rapture. Chau- 
cer is cheerful as the green landscape after a 
spring shower; Spenser full of rich vivacity 
and bold adventure; Shakespeare’s book a 
multifarious world of movement and interest ; 
nothing did Goethe so much abhor, in life and 
in literature, as despondency, discouragement. 
The poet, when he is most himself, rises to a 
high and serene view. He will not exhibit 
grief, misery, horror, in isolated sharpness, and 
for the mere sensational effect; these must lose 
their harsh and painful prominence, and fall 
into place in a large and noble circle of ideas. 
The merely painful always marks as inferior 
the work in which itisfound. Didactic poetry 
and doctrinal poetry are also inferior, so far as 
they are narrowed not merely by human but b 
particular limitations, concerned too muc 
with certain people, opinions, circumstances, 
with the temporary and accidental. In the 
pure mountain air which blows over the realm 
of true poetry no mental epidemic can exist, 
or if it rises thither it melts away; fever of 
partisanship, itch of personality, opthalmia of 
dogmatism, lie below with fog upon marsh- 
lands. Yet the poet escapes not the influence 
of his time; usually it affects him far too 
much. He is apt to fall into sudden timidity 
in the midst of his boldest enterprises, apt to 
yield to the pressure of the hour. Also his 
delicate senses persuade him to luxury and 
sloth. His experience of the stupidity and the 
selfishness which have possession of so many 
human beings goads him sometimes into one 
or another form of cynicism. He may some- 
times write below his own dignity and that of 
his art. But, remember, if he puts any evil 
(here is not meant by evil what this person or 
that person may object to, put contradiction of 
his own better self, treason to humanity) — if 
he puts any wickedness into his poetry, it is so 
much the less poetry. So far, it suffers loss 
of value and of rank. The external facts, too, 
and incidents connected with composition and 
publication are often ugly, nauseous, and warp- 
ing. The ideal, the typical poet, has all but 
superhuman power of vision and of speech. 
But in the actual, every poet is very limited 
and imperfect. Even the great poets are 
faulty, full of faults and short-comings. Each, 
limited already in his genius, is also limited 
from without, and does not do even as well as 
he might. On every side a dull and perverse 
world of persons and circumstances presses in 
upon his work. — Fraser’s Maagzine. 





























SILENCE OF GEN. 


GENERAL CHANGARNIER has just broken 
his long silence on political affairs, dating 
from his arrest at the time of the coup 
d’éat, and has written an essay in the last 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes on 
the reorganization of the army. His judg- 
ment is not favourable to the Government 
scheme ; at the same time, he disclaims an 
intention of systematic opposition, and ad- 
mits that afier the battle of Sadowa there 
was a pretext for making some kind of al- 
teration. That battle, by the way, he de- 
scribes, with the characteristic jealousy of 
Frenchmen at the military successes of other 
nations, as “ one of the greatest disasters in 
the history of France.” The General does 
not care much about rifled cannon and 
modern arms of precision; he denies that 
the Prussian needle-gun was the main cause 
of the Prussian success last summer ; yet he 
grants that France must not be behind 
other nations in these matters, and that, if 
soldiers even fancy that they are worse 
armed than their opponents, they are pretty 
sure to follow their leaders with distrust. 
He has no faith in the Prussian landwehr 
system, and asserts that the Prussian army, 
in the campaign with Austria, being com- 
posed to a great extent of raw troops sud- 
denly taken from sedentary occupations, 
could not have supported the fatigue of a 
long war, and that, even as it was, they 
filled the hospitals with sick, and studded 
the roads with loiterers. With reference to 
the French army, Changarnier is in favour 
of a comparatively small, but thoroughly 
disciplined, force of professional soldiers, 
and is strongly opposed to the formation of 
a large reserve of imperfectly drilled ama- 
teurs. One of the most important prin- 
ciples he lays down, however, is that, after 
a certain point, mere numbers are useless, 
or even mischievous. “ No doubt,” he argues, 
“ if 3,000 men are pitted against 5,000, the 
odds are very great in favour of the larger 
force. But when you come to 60,000 
against 100,000, the chances change consid- 
erably, and the higher the numbers go, the 
less important it is that an army should be 
equally matched. The larger an army, the 
more difficult it is to handle, and there isa 

int, soon reached, at which it cannot be 

andled to any good purpose at all.” It 
cannot be doubted that such is the case ; 
and the gallant General’s words should be 
borne in mind by those alarmists in this 
country who would have us maintain an 
enormous standing army because the Con- 
tinental Powers think fit to do the same. 
Changarnier denounces as ruinous and ab- 
surd any attempt on the part of France to 
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a on foot an army equal in point of num- 
rs to the largest that could by possibility 
be brought against her; and such an at- 
tempt would even be more ruinous and 
absurd with us. — London Review, 20 April. 


AnTIPHONAL Cuantinc.—The Rev. George 
Venables, Vicar of Friezland, writing to the 
Churchman on this subject, says: —‘“‘ As much 
attention is now given to Church congrega- 
tional singing and chanting, allow me to men- 
tion a method which I once introduced into a 
church for promoting good antiphonal chanting. 
It might be introduced in singing hymns also, 
if desirable. ‘The plan is simply that of divid- 
ing the congregation, as nearly as practicable, 
into two equal portions, one-half chanting the 
first verse, the other half the second verse, and 
so throughout. The effect is excellent. A 
nice spirit of singing seems to be engendered 
by it, as a not improper feeling of emulation 
arises, by which ‘the two great companies’ 
(Nehemiah xiii. 31, 40, 43) rival one another 
in their endeavour to ‘sing unto the Lord, and 
to make a joyful noise to the rock of our salva- 
tion.” The idea was original on my part when 
I began it, but most of your readers will know 
that it is the ancient method of chanting. M 
conviction is that this arrangement does waab 
to promote that thorough and hearty congrega- 
tional singing and chanting which all our offices 
recognise, and which we ought to encourage.” 


Bampoos ror Paper. — The considerable 
trade which is now carried on between the West 
Indies and America in bamboos for the manu- 
facture of paper is new to that part of the world, 
but the Chinese have lgng applied the bamboo 
to the same purpose. The article is only 
second in importance, says the Morning Star, 
to tea as exports from Foochow. The young 
shoots are used for food in Shanghai and Ning- 
po, and during the autumn provide freight for 
several steamers. It is manufactured also into 
paper, of which an immense quantity is sent to 
Che-foo and Tien-tsin, the trade being carried 
on upon a smaller scale with Ningpo, Shanghai, 
and Woochang. Our paper-makers are always 
grumbling about the supply of rags — why 
don’t they try bamboo ? 


Tue Rev. Francis Trench communicates to 
Notes and Queries an anecdote of David Hume, 
which he says he found in the ‘‘ Memoirs of 
James, Earl of Claremont ” (edition 1810) : — 
“ He once professed hinself the admirer of a 
young, most beautiful, and accomplished lady 
at Turin, who only laughed at his passion. 
One day he addressed her in the usual com- 
monplace strain, that he was abimé, anéanti. 
‘Oh ! pour anéanti,’ replied the lady, ‘ce n’est 
en effet qu’une opération trés-naturelle de votre 
systéme.’” 








608 A BIRD’S SONG 
A BIRD’S SONG IN THE NIGHT. 
BY JULIE LANARD. 


I wake up in the night and heard 
The soft, sad music of a bird, 

A dropping, gurgling little note, 

That seemed to fall from out his throat 
Half boldly and half timidly, 

As if he felt it strange that he 

Alone in all the world should be, 

And felt its great immensity. 


Again the music low and clear 
Charmed with its strain my listening ear ; 
It made no echo in the air, 
It only stirred the silence there ; 
Then softly, gently sank to rest, 
As if he hid it in his breast; 
‘And only night and I had heard 
‘The sweet song of the dreaming bird. 
— Transcript. 


HOPE AND MEMORY. 


Earn has each year her resurrection-day, 
When the spring stirs within her, and the pow- 


ers 
Of life revive; the quiet autumn hours, 
Ere the rough winter drives their warmth away, 
Wear pleasant likeness of returning May ; 
Oft in the soul, where all was dry and bare, 
Founts of fresh joy spring up, and heavenly 
air 
Plays round it, while along its desert way 
Blossom bright flowers of hope, and dull des- 


pair 
Melts tke a cloud ; —and our dear Christ has 
. said, 
There is a resurrection of the dead ; 
Then may th’ immortal spirit yet repair 
The freshness and the grace that here had fled, 
Andin new strength and beauty flourish there. 


But as a ship, when all the winds are gone, 
Hangs idly in mid ocean, so the soul 
Helplessly drifting hears the waters roll, 
While in the heaven the breeze of hope dies 
down, 
And memory darkens round, and from the lone 
Vast sea dim shapes arise, and shadowy fears 
Cling like damp mists, and the long track of 


years ; 
(Where once the brightness of the morning 
shone) ‘ 
Lies strewn with wrecks of that rich argosy 
With which the bark sailed freighted to explore 
The unknown deep, and distant gleaming 
shore, — oa: 
Keen, soaring hopes and aspirations high, 
Pure thoughts, and sunny fancies, and the 
store 
Of priceless gems from God’s own treasury. 








IN THE NIGHT. 


But the still depths of th’ unreturning past 

Have buried more than blessings, nor alone 

Grief and regret blend with the wild waves’ 
‘ ‘moan 

Infinite yet not hopeless. In its vast 

And healing waters kindly Time hath cast 

Sorrows and sins, where in th’ eternal tide 

Heaves the full heart of God, and we confide, 

Not comfortless, to Him the First and Last, 

The secrets of our being. — Lo! the frce 

Of ocean, kissed by the descending breeze, 

Breaks into smiles, and long-lost melodies 

Vibrate from earth to heaven, and a fresh 

grace, 
New-born of hope, lies on the breathing seas — 
The far-off isles shine in the golden space. 


— Maemillan’s Magazine. C. E. P. 


CUI BONO? 
BY GEORGE ARNOLD. 


A HARMLEss fellow, wasting useless days, 
Am I: I love my comfort and my leisure : 
Let those who wish them, toil for gold and 
praise ; 
To me this Summer day brings more of 
pleasure. 


So, here upon the grass I lie at ease, 
While solemn voices from the Past are call- 
ing 
Mingled with rustling whispers in the trees, 
And pleasant sounds of water idly falling. 


There was a time when I had higher aims 
Than thus to be among the flowers, and lis- 


ten 
To lisping birds, or watch the sunset’s flames 
On the broad river’s surface glow and glisten. 


There was a time, perhaps, when I had thought 
To make a name, a home, a bright exist- 
ence: 
But time has shown me that my dreams were 
naught 
Save a mirage that vanished with the dis- 
tance. 


Well, it is gone: I care no longer now 

For fame, for fortune, or for empty praises ; 
Rather than wear a crown upon my brow 

I'd lie for ever here among the daisies. 


So you, who wish for fame, good friend, pass 


by: 
With you I surely cannot think to quarrel : 
Give me peace, rest, this bank whereon I lie, 
And spare me both the labour and the laurel ! 











